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A SEMINAR IN PROFESSIONAL PRESENTATION 
Howard G. Roepke and Jerome D. Fellmann 


Perhaps in common with other geographers in colleges and universities, the 
staff members of the department at the University of Illinois have encountered in 
their students a need for greater efficiency in communication skills, a mastery of 
fundamentals of grammar and a facility in transmitting ideas in an orderly, logical 
fashion by either the spoken or written word. The advanced student in his profes- 
sional training and future career would be seriously handicapped by lack of 
familiarity with the specialized techniques of presenting geographical materials 
and ideas. 

Communication problems are not, of course, confined to geographers, and the 
University of Illinois maintains outstanding remedial speech and writing clinics 
for students in all disciplines who may need such fundamental assistance. Only 
a few of our students, however, have been in such serious difficulties that they 
needed to be referred to these special University facilities. The interest of the 
average graduate student, intent upon his own field of specialization and in need 
of ‘‘polish’’ rather than rehabilitation, is more easily captured by corrective work 
in his own department. The Department of Geography at the University of Illinois 
has, therefore, instituted a graduate credit seminar concerned with the problems of 
‘*Presentation of Geographic Materials.’’ 

This seminar, meeting one evening a week for a semester and regularly attended 
by from two to four staff members who participate in the discussions, assists 
the advanced graduate student in supplying ‘‘polish’’ to his own presentation 
techniques. Professional communication is considered from two standpoints— 
written and oral——and the semester’s work is divided approximately evenly be- 
tween them. Since considerable practice is a prerequisite of proficiency in the 
handling of basic grammatical and rhetorical devices and of different presentation 
problems, each of the six to eight students participating in the seminar prepares 
a new paper each week. These papers are of increasing complexity and involve 
successively more advanced problems of illustration and technique. The seminar 
culminates in a formal oral paper delivered before an invited audience. 

The success of a seminar of discussion and criticism of student writing 
depends upon creating both an attitude receptive to constructive comment and a 
spirit of self-analysis on the part of the student. Unless an attitude of cooper 
ation——in which the student willingly accepts comment on his work—is 
developed, a basic conflict occurs which negates any value the remedial work 
might have. While reserving the right of final judgment, we have attempted to 
encourage an exchange of ideas in which the individual author questions any 
particular criticism or offers his reasons for handling a certain passage in the 
way he did. Without such a chance for discussion, we feel the seminar program 
would result only in antagonizing those we are trying to help. 

In order that all may learn from the comments on the work of each student and 
that all may enter in the discussion, papers——generally limited to 2 or 3 pages-- 
are flashed on a screen with an opaque projector. Some problems do result from 
this practice: the darkened room inhibits note-taking, displaying illustrative 
material is difficult, etc. Nevertheless, the results in familiarity with a greater 
variety of specific problems more than offset the limitations. 

We have found that the projection and discussion of papers cannot proceed 
effectively without preparation. Students are required to submit their papers im 
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duplicate on the day preceding each meeting, and the papers are then read criti- 
cally by staff members. The instructor’s copy is marked with comments and is 
used during the discussion; the copy to be projected receives key numbers and 
marks which point out the location of the trouble spots. The papers are never 
criticized for content. Neither do we criticize cartographic techniques. The 
seminar is devoted solely to correcting organizational, logical, grammatical, and 
thetorical problems; other criticisms are avoided. Students frequently, however, 
ask for private discussion of content matters. 

When a page is projected the group is given time to read and become familiar 
with the work. This familiarity has proven to be necessary for intelligent comment 
and discussion. Wherever trouble spots are marked, we discuss alternative ways 
of writing or alternative devices of presentation so that the student can see 
possible solutions to the problems. Of course, elements of good writing, as well 
as of poor, are pointed out and discussed. 

Training in ‘‘written’’ presentation occupies the first half of the semester. 
There are at least three reasons for this order of consideration: more of the 
student’s professional work is likely to be presented in written than in oral form; 
the techniques of good writing are basic to effective oral presentation; and, 
writing techniques may be discussed without the necessity for distracting com- 
ments on problems of personal mannerism, voice control, etc. The prior con- 
sideration of writing also follows directly from our recognition of the initial 
inability of most students to organize their ideas. We begin by demonstrating 
(with examples) that the transmittal of ideas requires their proper ordering in 
properly composed paragraphs, that the paragraphs be internally consistent in 
subject matter, and that they be logically connected by suitable transition. This 
emphasis on structure, organization, and interrelationship of paragraphs occupies 
the first class meeting and seems to provide a sufficient review of this most 
serious writing problem to prepare the way for final polishing work in later papers. 

Papers of increasing complexity and comment of broader scope are possible 
as students improve in grammar and writing technique. During the first meetings, 
paper topics are simple and emphasize the arrangement of ideas rather than the 
use of special writing techniques or illustrative devices. Initially, comment and 
criticism is based upon an almost word-by-word, or at least sentence-by-sentence, 
analysis of the students’ work. As the fundamental problems of grammar and 
paragraph structure are conquered, comment proceeds on the basis of paragraph 
analysis. Gradually, special writing techniques and the utilization of maps, 
gtaphs, and statistics in the writing job are introduced, and the logical order of 
ideas is more severely criticized. 

To preclude student selection of subjects of too great difficulty, topics are 
assigned during the ‘“‘written’’ portion of the seminar. Since the objective is 
training in writing, not in research, subjects are kept simple and require a mini- 
mum of investigation. The assignments we have used——each successive one 
introducing a new presentation problem—~are: 

1. Simple exposition of an idea. No illustrative material. (Example: Site 

and Situation; The City as a Functional Unit.) 

2. Simple description of a pattern. One map to be used. 

. Presentation of a distribution using one map and one table. 

4. Landscape description. [Illustrations taken from departmental slide 

collection. 

5. Idea with examples. Use of any necessary illustrative materials. 

(Example: Hinterland and Umland; Natural Boundaries. ) 
Whenever necessary, the student is referred to sources of information or illus- 
tration to free him from research and permit him to devote his full time to the 
problems of presentation which are of primary concern here. 
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To give students opportunity to analyze the writing of others, and to provide 
practice in at least one special-purpose professional writing form, the last two 
weeks in this first half of the seminar are devoted to book reviews. The first 
assignment in this sequence of papers requires a two-page review of a professional 
work which is not a textbook. The last written assignment, a comparative and 
evaluative review of two books, is designed to continue emphasis on the necessity 
for logical ordering of ideas by examination of contrasting examples and to present 
a different type of writing problem. 

The continuing discussion and criticism of grammar, paragraphing, rhetoric, 
use of illustrations and logical ordering of ideas has, by mid-semester, done much 
to make the students aware of most of their own writing problems. This aware 
ness, and the repeated practice they have had in a variety of writing techniques, 
prepare the students for training in the similar though distinctive problems of 
oral presentation. 

General introduction to the “‘oral’’ section of the seminar emphasizes the 
basic similarity between good writing to be read and good writing to be heard, 
It points out, however, the limitations in scope and type of subject possible, and 
the necessity for even more careful organization, transition, and simple sentence 
structure in oral presentation. It also attempts to summarize the fundamentals of 
voice control, phrasing, enunciation, etc., all of which will inevitably be criticized 
in detailed comments on individual performances. 

The seminar room is provided with the necessary physical facilities for giving 
oral papers. Lectern, slide projectors and screen are supplemented by the opaque 
projector which in this section of the course serves two purposes. It can be 
used to project students’ sketch or printed illustrations and, in addition, provides 
a means of showing the entire class trouble spots we have noted in the speaker’s 
manuscript. 

At his first appearance as a speaker, the student is interrupted whenever 
necessary for comment on his delivery and organization. On later occasions, the 
paper, carefully timed to check adherence to assigned length, is completed before 
general and specific comments are offered. 

Oral topics are chosen by the students themselves. They are limited in their 
choice of topic only by general assignments of type of illustrative materials 
permitted and, of course, by the time limit imposed. Here, as in the section on 
writing, more complex presentation problems are introduced into the work, and 
gtadually a greater variety and number of illustrations are required. Techniques 
of using illustrations, adherence to rigid time limits, relative fluency of presenta- 
tion, and, finally, ease in responding to content questions posed by members of 
the seminar all develop in the course of the oral work and prepare the student for 
the final, formal meeting. 

The culminating job of the seminar on “The Presentation of Geographic 
Materials” is a challenge to the students’ mastery of techniques introduced 
throughout the semester. They prepare two carefully finished papers on the same 
individually chosen topic. One paper, written for oral delivery within a ter 
minute time limit, is presented before an audience including the entire depart 
mental faculty, other students, wives, and guests. This f.nal meeting is conducted 
with complete formality; a mimeographed program, a chairman, and questions from 
the audience serve to prepare the speakers for the type of program they will meet 
in later, professional life. The second paper prepared by each student is designed 
as a complete written consideration, in article form, of the same topic. Requiring 
the use of different kinds of presentation techniques, the assignment helps to 
illustrate both the similarities and differences between the two media of 
communication. 
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The seminar in presentation was begun in 1954 by the Department of Geography 
of the University of Illinois, and already positive results are apparent. Some 
students have performed creditably at professional meetings, including that of 
the A.A.G., others have prepared articles for publication, and almost all have, 
in their class work and thesis writing, shown vast improvement in their ability 
to transmit their ideas in professional fashion. 


AIDS TO GEOGRAPHIC RESEARCH ON THE SOVIET UNION: 
ATLASES, BOOKS, PERIODICALS, SOURCES, AND PERSONNEL 


By George B. Cressey, Syracuse University 


The following material grew out of a discussion group at the meetings of the 
A.A.G. in Memphis in April 1955. The material has been prepared with the co- 
operation of Prof. Bogdan Zaborski of McGill University, Prof. George Kish of the 
University of Michigan, and Prof. Jordan Hodgkins of the University of 
Cincinnati. Corrections and suggestions will be welcomed. 


Recent Books on Soviet Geography 


Preobrazhenskiy, A. I.: Ekonomicheskaya Kartografiya. Uchpedgiz (1953) (with 
many samples cf maps prepared by various methods). 

Davydov, L. K. O.: Gidrografiya SSSR. Vody Sushi (Hydrography of the USSR 
waters of the continent), (1953) 184 pp. 

Akademiya Nauk, Institut Geografii: (Academy of Sciences, Geographical 
Institute) Ocherki po gidrografii rek SSSR. (Outline of the hydrography of the 
tivers in the USSR), Moscow (1953) 324 pp. 

SSSR Administrativo—Territorialnoye Deleniye Soyuznykh Respublik. (Territorial 
and Administrative Divisions of the USSR.) Izvestiya Sovetov Deputatov 
Trudyashchikhsya SSSR. (Publ: News of the Councils of the Delegates of 
Working People in the USSR), (1954) 488 pp. 

Slonim, I: Spravochnik po Geografii. (Textbook of Geography), Dlya Uchiteley 
Shkoly (For Teachers), Moscow (1951) 260 pp. 

Gvozdetskiy: Kak byli sterty beliye Pyatna s Karty SSSR. (How the white spots 
have been erased from the map of the USSR), Moscow (1953) 180 pp. 


Current Soviet Atlases 


Morskoy Atlas (Sea Atlas), Vol. II. Published by the General Staff V.M.S. 
(Probably means: All—Union Sea Forces) in December 1953. Responsible editor: 
Prof. I. S. Isakov; his deputy: Akademician V. V. Shuleykin; principal editor: 
Capt. L. A. Demin. 76 sheets (size 30" x 20"), 138 principal maps, 228 charts, 
239 graphs, and 24 pages of text. Reviews in the second issue, 86th vol. (1954) 
of the /zvestiya Vsesoyuznogo Geograficheskogo Obshchestva, pp. 206-7. Con- 
tents: History of geographical explorations of the oceans and seas; relief of the 
oceanic bottom, geological maps of the continents, earthquakes and volcanoes, 
types of ocean coasts, sediments of the oceanic bottom; distribution of temper- 
atures, salinity and density of the oceanic waters. Maps of the distribution of 
Arctic ice. Seasonal maps of ocean currents, waves, tides, life of the oceans 
(animals and vegetation). Caloric balance of the world, differences between real 
temperatures and temperatures expected according to the stronomic (planetary) 
Situation of the zones. Differences between the temperatures of the air and 
water. Distribution of the air in (seasonal), main direction of 
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the movements of the cyclones and anticyclones. Seasonal maps of mean temper- 
atures, air pressures, precipitations and winds. Climatic regions and zones of 
the Earth. Hydrometeorological elements for the oceans. Seasonal maps of wind 
directions and velocity on higher elevations. Maps of earth magnetism. Graphs 
representing the sunrise and sunset and the length of the intermediate light 
Situations (between day and night). Map of the sky and various phenomena 
(eclipses, etc.) of the Sun, Earth, and Moon. 

Atlas Mira (Atlas of the World). Published by the Glavnoye Upravleniye 
Geodezii i Kartografii (Main office of Geodesy and Cartography) Moscow (1954) 
283 pp. (about 13"x 20"), Contains relief maps of the world in many colors. 
Issue: 25,000. 

Geograficheskiy Atlas dlya uchiteley Sredney Shkoly (Geographical Atlas for 
the Middle School Teachers). Published by the Glavnoye Upravleniye Geodezii i 
Kartografii, MVD, Moscow (1954), 156 pp. of maps; pages 159~91 contain text 
and gazetteer (approximately 10"x 14"). 

Atlas SSSR. Published by the Glawmoye Upravleniye Geodezii i Kartografii, 
MVD, SSSR Moscow (1954). Editor: M. I. Svinarenka and Beloglazova. Maps: 
pages 1-76 and gazetteer 77-148. 

Geograficheskiy Atlas SSSR dlya 7 i 8 klassov sredney shkoly (Geographical 
Atlas of the USSR for the 7 and 8 class of the Middle School). Published by 
the Glavnoye Upravleniye Geodezii i Kartografii (1954), 76 pp. 

Atlas Istorii SSSR, parts I, II, Ill (Atlas of History of the USSR). Published 
by the Glavnoye Upravleniye Geodezii i Kartografii, Moscow (1949-51). 

Atlas Drevney Istorii, Atlas Istorii Srednikh Vekov, Atlas Novoy _Istorii, 
chart 1, 2 (Atlas of Ancient History, Atlas of History of Medieval Times, Atlas 
of Modern History, part 1 and 2). Published by the Glavnoye Upravleniye Geodezii 
i Kartografii. 

Bol’shoy Sovetskiy Atlas Mira (Great Soviet World Atlas), Vol. IV, Climatology. 


Soviet Periodicals Dealing with Geography and Related Subjects 


Izvestiya Vsesoyuznogo Geograficheskogo Obshchestva, (Bulletin of the All- 
Union Geographical Society). 

Referativnyy Zhurnal, (Journal of Essays), Geology and Geography Series. 

Sovetskaya Etnografiya, (Soviet Ethnography). 

Vokrug Sveta, (Around the World). 

Geografiya v Shkole, (Geography at School). 

Voprosy Geografii, (Geographical Problems). 

Kratkiye Soobshcheniya Instituta Etnografii, (Short articles of the Institute 
of Ethnography). 

Tretiya Seriya: Yestestvenno-nauchnaya po voprosam biologii, meditsiny, 
geografii...... (Third Series: Natural Sciences, Biology, Medicine, Geology, 
Geography). 

Byuleten Moskovskogo Obshchestva Ispytately Prirody, (Bulletin of the 
Moscow Naturalists’ Society), Geological Section. 

Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR, (Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences): 
Geography, Geology, Geophysics, (three series). 


Sources of Soviet Materials 


Many of the following list of stores, which deal primarily in Soviet books, are 
agents of Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, Kuznetskiy Most 18, Moscow. There are 
also several such stores in China, Hong Kong, and Japan. 
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Argentina 


Australia 
Austria . 


Belgium . 
Burma 


Canada . 


Ceylon 
Cuba . 
Denmark . 


Ecuador . 
Ethiopia . 


Finland . 


France 


Germany . 


Great Britain 


Iceland 
India . 





Distribuidora Rioplatense de Libros 
Casilla de Correo 2342, Buenos Aires. 
A. Keesing, Box 4373, G. P. O. Sydney. 
Das Internationale Buch, Trattnerhof 1, Wein 1. 

Dr. Wilfried Krallert, P. O. Box 118, Salzburg 1. 
Libraire ‘‘Du Monde Entier’’, 3a rue du Grand Hospice, 
Bruxelles. 

Peoples Literature House, No. 546 Merchant St., 
P. O. Box 709, Rangoon. 

Progress Publishing Company, 95 King St., Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Universal News Stand, 112 East Hastings St., Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Peoples Publishing House, 85 Cotta Road, Colombo 8. 
Editorial Paginas, Apartado 2213, Habana. 

A/S Land og Folks Boghandel, Bredgade 37, Copen- 
hagen. 

Hovedbane gaardens 
Copenhagen. 

A. D. Bolanos, Junin 737, Quito. 

Minerva Bookshop, George P. Giannipoulos, P. O. 
Box 120, Addis Ababa. 

Rautatiekirjakauppa Oy, Koudenpunojankatu 2, Helsin- 
ki. 

Kansankulttuuri Oy, Malminkatu 14, Helsinki. 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 
Centre de Diffusion du Livre et de la Presse, 140-— 
142 Boulevard Didrot, Paris 12. 

Association France —— URSS, 29 rue d’Anjoy, Paris 8. 
Maison du Livre Etranger, rue de l’Eperon 9, Paris 6. 
Librairie du Cinq Continents, 18 rue de Lille, Paris. 
Meshdunarodnaja Kniga, GmbH, Brunnenstrasse 188, 
Berlin No. 54. 

Collet’s Subscription Department, 40 Great Russell 
Street, London W.C., 1. 

Express Book Service (GG. Stevens), 97 Moore Park 
Rd., London SW 6, England (books of the satellite 
countries and of USSR). 

Kaupfélag Reykjavikur og n4grennis, Reykjavik. 
Peoples Publishing House, 190 B Khetwadi Main Rd, 
Bombay 4. 

Current Book Distributers 89 Chowringee Rd., Calcutta. 
Radical Book Club, 6 College Square, Calcutta 12. 
Peoples Publishing House, Purshottan Bldg., Mount 
Rd., Madras. 

Progs (Book-Corner), 122 Municipal Market, Con 
Circus, New Delhi. 

Peoples Book House, 7 Bishweshwar Nath Rd., 
Luknow. 

Janata Book House, Besant Road, 
Vijayawada 2, 

Quami Pustak Bhandar, Bazar Satti, Amritsar, 
E. Punjab. 

Adhunik Pustak Bhandar, 7 Albert Rd., Allahabad. 


Extranjeros, 


Aviskiosk, Reventlowsgade, 


Governorpet, 
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Peoples Book House, Opp., Bihar National College, 
Patna, 

Peoples Book House, 278-79 Narayan Peth, Lami 
Rd., Poona. 

People’s Publishing House, 3 Nisbet Rd., Lahore, 
Bookland, 12 Mohamed Bldg., Jormusji St., Bunder 
Rd., Karachi 1. 

Lian Sin & Co., Djalan Masrona, Pontianak, West 
Bomeo. 

Pustaka Hwa Chiao, Djalan Swatow No. 52, Medan, 
Sumatra. 

Libraire ‘‘Mejdounarodnaja Kniga’’, 486 rue Saadi, 
Teheran. 

Pales Press Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 844, Tel—Aviv. 
Levant Publishing Co., Lred., 96 Allenby Rd., P. 0. 
Box 1136, Tel—Aviv. 

Book Store Boleslavsky, 64 Allenby St., Tel—Aviv. 
Haiflepac, P. O. Box, 1794, Haifa. 

Servizio Distribuzione Periodici Esteri ‘‘CROCE”, 
Palazzo U.E.S.I.S.A., via Tre Canelle 3, Rome. 
Libreria Internazionale ‘‘Ulrico Neopli’’, Galleria 
Piazza Colonna (Largo Chigi), Rome. 

ZAMA, via Lamarmora No. 46, Milano. 

Biblioteca ‘‘Humanitas’’ via Monte Pertica 24, Rome. 
Libreria Parolini, via Ugo Bassi 14 (Plazza Hotel 
Brun), Bologna. 

Libreria dell’ Universita, 37 via degli Alfani, Firenze. 
Libreria del Popolo, Piazza XXV Aprile 8, Milano. 
The Levant Distributers Co., Place de l’Etoile (D. 
Asseyly Bldg.), Beirut. 

Messageries Paul Kraus. 27-29 Rue Joseph Junck. 
Fondo de Cultura Popular A. C. Avenida Hidalgo 75, 
Apartado 2352, Mexico D. F. 

Uitgeverij ‘“‘Pegasus’’, Leidsestraat 25, Amsterdam. 
Uitgeverij Republiek der Letteren, Rokin 40, Amstet- 
dam C. 

Johan Grundt Tanum, Tidligere Aschelhougs Boghandel, 
Karl Johans Gate 43, Oslo. 

A/S Narvesens Kioskkompani, Postbox 125, Oslo. 
Norsk Bokimport A/S, Edv. Storms Gate 1, Oslo. 
A/S Bokhjornet, Stortingsplass 7, Oslo. 

International Publishers Salmon, P. O. Box 5081, 
Johannesburg. 

Advance Books, 145 Long St., Cape Town. 

A.B.C.E. Wennergren—Williams, Box 657, Stockholm, 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel, Fredsgatan 2, 
Stockholm. 

Dr. Leo Bagrow, P. O. Box 7165, Stockholm. 
Genossenschaft Literaturvertrieb, Feldstrasse 46, 
Zurich 4, 

Association Suisse — URSS, Marterey 1, Lausanne. 
Naville et Cie., 5—7 rue Levrier, Geneve. 

Schmidt — Agence, 10 Nauenstrasse, Basel. 

Tar Chung Wen Hua, 647 Samyek, Bangkok. 
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Trieste . . . . . ~. Casa Editrice “Giulia”, Piazza Duca degli Abruzzi 
No. 3, Trieste. 
U. S. A. . . « « « Mrs. K. N. Rosen, International Book Service, 


410 Riverside Drive, New York, New York. 

G. Telberg, 3569 Broadway, New York 31, New York. 
Four Continent Book Corporation, 35 W. 58th St., 
New York, New York. 

Russkiy Kustar’, 1200 Dividadero, San Francisco, 
California (Historical maps of the USSR). 

Victor P. Kamkin, 1403 Harvard St., Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Alexander Hertz, 7705 41st Ave., Jackson Heights, 
New York. 

Denoyer—Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40, Illinois (Wall maps). 


Uruguay. . . . . « Ediciones Pueblos Unidos Ltd., Casilla Correo 589, 
Montevideo. 
Venezuela . . . . . Libreria Cultura Popular José Martines Pozo (Munoza 


a Solis 19—2), Caracas. 
Distribuidora y Editora de Publicaciones, Principala 
Santa Capilla 14 (altos 2), Caracas. 


North American Geographers Working on the Soviet Union 


Blumenstock, David I. ~— Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Borchert, John —— University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
Burke, Al —— Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Corry, Martha L. —— State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 
*Cressey, George B. —— Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 
Danyluk, Paul —— National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
Fellmann, Jerome D. —— University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
* Harris, Chauncy —— University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Hartshorne, Richard —— University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
*Hodgkins, Jordan —— University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Hoffman, George —— University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
Horbaly, William —— 813 Ridge Place, Falls Church, Virginia. 
*Jackson, W. A. Douglas —— University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
*Kish, George —— University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Kostanick, Huey Louis —— University of Califomia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 
24, California. 
Leestma, Roger —— 101 Crest St., Fairfax, Virginia. 
Lloyd, Trevor —— Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
*Mirov, N. T. —— University of California, Berkeley, California. 
*Morrison, John A. —— 1845 Jersey Street, Quincy, Illinois. 
Nikiforoff, Constantin C. —— 4309 Van Buren St., University Park, Hyattsville, 
Maryland. 
Olson, Ralph E. —— University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
Perejda, Andrew D. —— Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Proudfoot, Malcolm J. —— Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
*Rodgers, Allan —— Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
Roepke, Howard E. —— Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
*Ruggles, Richard —— University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 
*Shabad, Theodore —— 1500 Fourth St., Santa Monica, California. 








* Those doing critical work. 
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*Shimkin, Demitri -— Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
Stan, Major Raymond H. —— U. S. Air Force Academy, Denver, Colorado. 
Titlebaum, Olga —— 2003 West 102nd Street, Chicago 43, Illinois. 

* Wagner, Philip L. —— University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Williams, Joseph E. —— Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
Winslow, David C. ——- Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechnical College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 
* Zaborski, Bogdan —— McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 





* Those doing critical work. 


RESULTS OF A QUESTIONNAIRE PERTAINING TO 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


By Robert L. Carmin, University of Illinois 


Geography, by its very nature, is considered an essential part of any inter 
disciplinary area program, thus for those geographers now involved, or antici- 
pating participation in an area program, the findings outlined below should be 
instructive. In this particular case the region considered is Latin America and 
the answers pertain directly to that area, but many of the comments and letters 
accompanying the replies to a questionnaire were couched in terms that indicated 
the facts would, in many instances, apply to other areas as well. 

While Chairman of the Latin American Studies Committee at the University 
of Illinois during the 1953-54 school year, the writer suggested the use of a 
questionnaire for evaluating the curriculum in Latin-American studies sponsored 
by the Division of Social Sciences. Over 900 companies with export departments 
were sent questionnaires. Nearly one-half of the companies were located in 
Chicago or its vicinal area and the remainder were widely scattered about the 
United States. Their size ranged from small import houses to vast enterprises 
such as automobile manufacturers; and their products ranged from fountain pens 
to bulldozers. The organizations represent a cross section of American companies 
that transact at least part of their business beyond the borders of the 
United States. In addition to businesses, another much smaller list was compiled 
by the Committee in order to sample the opinions of Federal Government Agencies, 
endowed foundations, and various nonprofit organizations known to have an 
interest in Latin America. 


Nature of the Questionnaire 


The printed questionnaire is the product of eleven committeemen representing 
four colleges and ten departments, thus it reflects the experiences of a widely 
representative group. ! The questionnaire was designed to provide an important 
basis for: 1) evaluating the present offering; 2) getting suggestions on what 
to add to the program to make it more effective; 3) determining the employment 
possibilities for students majoring or minoring in the program; 4) judging the 





1 Grace Beckett, Economics; Robert L. Carmin, Geography; Harry Fuller, 
Botany; Arthur Hamilton, Spanish and Italian; Oskar Kubitz, Philosophy; 
Charles Nowell, History; Edwin Rae, Art; Robert Scott, Political Science; 
Julian Steward and Eric Wolf, Anthropology; and Charles Stewart, Agricultural 
Economics. The four colleges are Agriculture, Commerce and Business Adminis 
tration, Fine and Applied Arts, and Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
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desirability of enlarging the program to include graduate work; and 5) assessing 








the need for interdisciplinary programs for regions other than Latin America. 
Some of the questions are designed to answer only one of these five broad 
questions while others provide answers to more than one category. 


Number of Questionnaires Returned 


Of the 938 questionnaires sent, 206 or nearly 21% were returned. The ques- 
tionnaires completed came from a varied group considering company size and 
product. Twelve of the returns are from organizations other than businesses. 
Because the Committee felt that businesses and nonbusiness organizations have 
quite different academic requirements the returns were divided into these two 
categories and separate evaluations were made for each set of questionnaires. 
Although 206 questionnaires were returned it was not uncommon for one or more 
questions to be left unanswered, therefore, the total number of answers for any 
one question is always less than the total replies received. 


Results of Returns from Business Organizations 


Employment Possibilities. The employment possibilities of persons with 
special training in Latin America appear excellent in the light of the number 
now majoring or minoring in the program on this campus and the apparently small 
number trained along these lines in other universities throughout the 
United States.? Answers to three of the questions clearly indicate that a con 
siderable number of persons are employed by many companies to carry on their 
business relationships in Latin-American countries. In the 105 companies that 
answered these questions there are 769 persons so employed. The answers also 
indicate that 28 companies would employ an additional 71 persons specially 
qualified to deal with companies or individuals in Latin America ‘‘if trained 
personnel were available.’’ Considering the sample of 105 companies, an average 
of 7.2 Latin American ‘‘specialists’”” per company are now employed; and over a 
fourth of these companies would hire an additional 2.5 persons (average) if 
trained personnel were available. From this we may conclude there is a strong 
job market for persons with training in Latin American studies. That this should 
be the case is understandable in the light of a statement by Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
in his ‘Report to the President on United States-Latin American Relations” 
of November 23, 1953 wherein he said: 


“As a market for our commercial exports, Latin America is as important 
to us as all of Europe and more important than Asia, Africa, and Oceania 
combined. Our sales to Latin America encompass the entire range of our 
national production. As a source of United States imports, the Latin- 
American republics have even greater relative importance, standing well 
ahead of Europe or the other continents. 

Almost 30 per cent of all United States private, long-term foreign 
investment is in Latin America; this investment of some $6 billion is 





2In a 1951 census of 28 universities taken by a group for the Social Science 
Research Council, 85 graduate students were specializing in Latin American 
studies in the 6 integrated graduate area programs devoted to Latin America. 
Apparently no such census has been made for undergraduate college students. 
See Area Studies in American Universities, by Wendell C. Bennett,Social Science 
Research Council, New York, 1951, pp. 10-13. 
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larger than the amount invested in any other part oi the world except 
Canada.’”? 

In answer to the question ‘‘... is graduation from a college or university a 
part of the job requirement?’’ 109 companies replied as follows: Yes, 35%; 
Preferable, 12%; Preferable for some, 6%; No, 47%. Nearly a fifth (10) of the 
52 companies answering ‘‘No” indicated that college training was not a part of 
the job requirement ‘“‘Because college graduates with proper training are not 
available.” 

One-hundred companies indicated the proportion of males and females they 
employ to deal with Latin American organizations. That a considerably higher 
proportion of males are employed is indicated by the fact that 57% of the compa 
nies stated they employed males exclusively while only 4% used female help 
alone. The remaining 39% employed both males and females, but males domi- 
nated in these companies also as the following table shows. 


Sex Ratio Of Latin-American Specialists 
Employed by 100 Companies 


Ratio Number of 

Male : Female Companies 
100 : 0 aoe 
74 10 4 
8: @® 8 
™. 2 30 7 
60 : 40 7 
ss : 9 
40 : @ i‘ 
0 : 7 2 
20 : 80 1 
10 : 90 0 
0 : 100 4 


In answer to the question, ‘‘Where both males and females are employed are 
different kinds of work generally performed by each sex?’’ 78% checked Yes, 
20% checked No, and 2% checked Not at present, but the answer would be yes 
if properly qualified personnel were available. From the 115 companies that 
answered questions requesting ‘‘What kind of position in your organization is the 
male and female Latin American specialist likely to be best adapted?”’ the 
following pattern of answers has been compiled. 

Positions open to males: For the male specialist the greatest opportunities 
are related to various aspects of selling U. S. made products to Latin America. 
The position of sales engineer was most often mentioned. This position was 
indicated by 46% of those answering and was described in terms such as the 
following: ‘‘Engineering specialist advising buyers on special problems occurring 
in our specialty,’’ and ‘‘Traveling sales and technical representative.”’ 

Twenty perccent answered by the single word “sales” and it was not cleat 
whether home office or field representatives were meant. 

In addition to the above, many males are employed at the home office in 
different phases of selling, namely: Sales, advertising, merchandising, and 





3 Department of State Publication 5290, Inter-American Series 47, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. pp. 2, 3. 
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marketing (indicated by 15% of those answering); Sales correspondence (12%); 
Market surveys and sales development (5%). 

Positions other than selling with the percentage of those indicating the 
position follow: Management or executive, 19%; Engineer, 8%; Traffic and 
shipping, 3%; Documentations, 3%; Technical representative residing in Latin 
America, 3%; Others indicated one or two times: accountant, public relations 
expert, agronomist, soil scientist, and agricultural engineer. 

Positions open to females. For the female specialist the greatest demands 
are in the secretarial and clerical field. Fifty-five per cent of the 67 companies 
answering specified a need for bilingual stenographers and secretaries, and a 
number of those were classed as administrative assistants to export managers. 
Other types of employment for female Latin American ‘“‘specialists’’ with the 
percentage of companies specifying the type, follow: Clerk, 31%; Translator, 20%; 
Documentation clerk (invoicing, billing, and completing government export and 
import forms), 15%; and Sales correspondent, 10%. Other positions mentioned 
less often were: order writing and pricing clerks, school teacher, nurse, Sales 
correspondent, and home office administrators. 

The above and the results of another question show the importance placed on 
secretarial skills as supplemental training for females specializing in Latin 
American studies. The following is a copy of this question with the number of 
answers added in the appropriate blanks. ‘‘Check any of the following skills 
which you consider essential in the training of females you employ to deal with 
Latin American organizations: Typing 74 Yes, 1 No; Shorthand 56 Yes, 13 No; 
Accountancy 24 Yes, 24 No; Statistics 27 Yes, 24 No.’’ It is clear that females 
wishing employment as Latin-American ‘‘specialists’’ would greatly increase 
their job opportunities by developing a proficiency in typing and shorthand. 

Despite the fact that Brazil is the only country using Portuguese and that 
most of the remainder of Latin America has Spanish as a national language, 
many companies indicate Portuguese is important. Undoubtedly this is a re- 
flection of the great amount of business carried on between our nation and Brazil. 
Spanish is, nevertheless, the language skill more often needed as can be seen 
from the following: 


Number of Companies 


checking this answer Language skill 
115. . . . 6 « « « « « Ability to speak and write Spanish 
78. . we ee ee 6) «+ Ability to translate Spanish 
43. . 2. « « « + « « « Ability to speak and write Portuguese 
45 . . « «© « « «+ « « « Ability to translate Portuguese 


One question gave the companies a chance to indicate types of specialized 
training they prefer their personnel to combine with background work in Latin 
American studies. Eighty-two companies checked Knowledge of company’s 
product or service; 78 checked Salesmanship; 50 checked Engineering; 38 checked 
Secretarial; 36 checked Management; and 16 indicated various other primary types 
of taining. Section 11 of the questionnaire asked for comments, and it was here 
many companies stated that when they hire persons that will represent them 
abroad they expect the new employee to spend a year or more adapting to the 
company’s business methods and in becoming familiar with the company’s product. 
Many note that each company is more or less unique when its product and business 
methods are considered and that formal education must be supplemented with 
on-the-job training. 
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Those companies checking the blanks opposite engineering, salesmanship, 
management, and secretarial skills generally commented that for their positions 
related to business in Latin America a job applicant would be most favorably 
considered if he had specific training in, say engineering or business adminis- 
tration, and a strong background in Latin American studies. 

The Need for Graduate Training. Questions 7 and 8 were included in the 
questionnaire in order to determine the employment possibilities of Latin 
American specialists with advanced training (Masters and Doctors degrees), 
Question 7 was answered on 133 questionnaires and 109 filled in question 8, 
In both questions many qualified their answers. For question 7, 27% said they 
preferred Latin American specialists with graduate degrees, 37% said without, 
27% said they were not concerned, and 9% said they preferred that some of their 
employees have graduate degrees. To question 8, which reads “‘If you prefer the 
better trained graduate students would they be worth a higher salary than that 
paid to those with a Bachelor’s degree?’’ 44% said ‘‘Yes,’’ 48% said ‘‘No,’’ and 
8% answered ‘‘Possibly.’’ In Section 11 which requested comments, numerous 
respondents volunteered information concerning the training of their employees. 
It was here disclosed that a number of people with a Master’s degree and some 
with a Doctor’s degree are presently employed in business, and this information 
gave support to the answers on questions 7 and 8 which indicate a rather high 
percentage of companies prefer Latin American specialists with advanced training. 

Evaluation of Our Present Course Offerings. One question requested the 
respondents to use the questions 1 through 7 to indicate the seven courses in 
which they would prefer to have an employee most thoroughly grounded. The 
21 courses listed were all of the undergraduate courses offered in our present 
Latin American Studies Program, and on the questionnaire they were listed 
alphabetically according to the department offering the course. The departmental 
name, however, does not necessarily appear as a part of the course title. Below 
are listed the courses and they are preceded by a figure which indicates the 
number of times that the course was chosen as one of the top seven choices. 
The answers are based on 129 questionnaires, the number that answered the 
question completely and correctly. 


119 Latin American Economic Problems 
105 Government and Politics in Latin America 
99 International Relations of Latin America 
97 Geography of South America 
96 Contemporary Latin American Problems 
69 Geography of Caribbean America 
69 Latin America since 1824 
52 Agricultural Economies of Latin American Countries 
42 Philosophical Ideas in Latin America 
25 Latin-American Civilization: South America 
24 History of Latin America to 1824 
20 Biological Resources of Latin America 
18 Modern Spanish and Spanish American Novel 
14 Latin-American Civilization: The Caribbean 
12 History of the A BC Powers 
12 La Cultura Hispanica: American Hispana 
7 Survey of Latin American Literature 
5 Ethnology of Middle America 
4 Introduction to Portuguese Literature 
1 Latin American Art 
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It is obvious that only a bare idea of the content of courses can be had from 
reading their titles, but neither space on the questionnaire nor the time of those 
answering permitted further elaboration. It is probable, however, that a personnel 
manager bases many of his hiring decisions on titles alone when he scans the 
college record of a prospective employee, thus the judgments made above may be 
considered realistic. Considering the 21 courses offered, geography is ranked 
fourth and sixth by the business man. 

Question 6 asking ‘‘What, if any, additional courses concerning Latin America 
would you like to see added to the above list?’’ brought suggestions from 57 
companies. The answers have been consolidated and grouped into eight cate- 
gories, as follows: 


Number indicating Suggested Course or Subject 
this choice Matter to be Added 
38. . . . . Commercial subjects covering foreign exchange, 


shipping problems, credit terms, and aspects of 
documentation including letters of credit, sight 
drafts, and insurance procedures. 


a ae Latin American trade regulations, especially Latin- 

American import methods and U. S. export methods. 
iisre @ avs Latin American marketing and advertising problems. 
9 Commercial Spanish and Portuguese including con 


mercial correspondence. 

Diplomacy in personal relations with Latin America. 
Business methods in Latin America. 

International banking. 

Transportation facilities to and in Latin America. 


mi ~I SO 


The need for Area Training in Areas Other than Latin America. Despite the 
fact that the questionnaires returned would tend to be from companies primarily 
interested in Latin America, 54 returns (one-fourth) did check sections of a 
question which requested the following: ‘‘If your organization needs college 
graduates trained in an area other than, or in addition to, Latin America, please 
indicate the area of regional interest.’’ The area, together with the number of 
times it was checked follows: Western Europe, 37; Africa, 27; Asia, 22; Pacific 
Islands, 7; Eastern Europe including Russia, 4; and Middle East, 1. 


Returns from Nonbusiness Organizations 


The questionnaires received from organizations other than business houses 
were relatively few, hence numerical averages would have little meaning compared 
to the rather sizable number dealt with in the case of businesses. Some of the 
nonbusiness organizations returning questionnaires are the following: The Pan 
American Union, Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Foreign Agricultural Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Smithsonian Institution, Committee on International Exchange of persons, Inter- 
American Schools Service, and the Division of Language Services, U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. 

Generalizations can be made concerning certain answers from the non- 
business organizations. There is almost universal agreement, for example, on two 
important items, namely graduate training and substantive specialization. Persons 
with graduate training are generally needed and nearly always paid higher salaries 
as aresult. Positions available often involve research—both the library or office 
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and the field varieties--such as the analysis of information received from abroad, 
the synthesis of regional information put together in the form of regional reports, 
and the gathering of information in the field. Agricultural attaches would serve 
as an example of the latter. Concerning substantive specialization, we may 
consider one of these nonbusiness organizations which reported 222 persons 
employed. They stated they preferred persons with a broad background in Latin 
American studies when those persons were well grounded in ‘Substantive fields 
such as: economics, education, science, music, art, etc.” 

There seems little doubt that the employment possibilities are good for 
capable persons with a graduate degree in an old-line discipline and a strong 
background in Latin American studies. This fact is borne out by at least three 
things, namely, the past employment record, the relatively small number of persons 
presently being trained along these lines, and the prospects of further expansion 
in the agencies now employing such persons. 

The first of these items, the past employment record, has been dealt with by 
the Social Science Research Council in their June 15, 1953 report of a survey of 
placement experience of university area centers. In their report Table II sums up 
the employment picture. It shows the small number of graduate students (93 in all) 
that have been trained in Latin American studies over a period of six and one-half 
years (June 1946 to February 1953); the small number (seven only) of university 
area centers offering graduate training in Latin-American studies; and the high 
record of employment of those so tained. The table shows that over three-fourths 
of those trained were employed in three categories, as follows: 30% in U.S. 
Government Service; 28% in college or university teaching; and 19% in business 
or industry. 

The future employment picture for students trained in Latin-American studies 
appears bright, therefore, because: (1) various statements by U. S. Governmental 


authorities, such as the Milton Eisenhower report cited earlier, indicate our A 
Federal Government is likely to expand their dealings with and services to Latin | 


American countries; (2) enrollment in our nation’s colleges and universities is 
expected to surge upward in the near future and more professorial stock will be 
needed; and (3) the replies to our questionnaire indicate that business organi- 
zations want persons with substantive training, both undergraduate and graduate, 
with they can supplement that training with courses in Latin American studies. 
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COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


ELECTED COMMITTEES 
Credentials Committee: 
Richard F. Logan, William H. Pierson, and Minnie Lemaire. 
Honors Committee: 
G. Donald Hudson, Samuel Emory, and William Applebaum. 
Nominating Committee: 
William Christians, H. Bowman Hawkes, and Charles M. Davis. 


APPOINTED COMMITTEES 
*Executive Committee: 
Louis O. Quam, Clarence L. Jones, Burton W. Adkinson, Hoyt Lemons, 
Edward Espenshade, and Wilma Fairchild. 
Air Force ROTC Committee: 
Shannon McCune, chairman; Edward Espenshade, Jr.; Richard Hartshorne; 
Trevor Lloyd; Merle C. Prunty, Jr.; and Benjamin E. Thomas. 
*Cartography Committee: 
George F. Jenks, chairman; Edward Espenshade, Jr.; Arch C. Gerlach; 
Richard Edes Harrison; Arthur E. Karinen; George Kish; J. Ross Mackay; 
Erwin Raisz, Arthur H. Robinson; and Robert J. Voskuil. 
Exchange of Publications Committee: 
Marie C. Goodman, chairman; Wallace W. Atwood, Jr.; Arthur L. Burt; 
Nordis Felland; Chauncy Harris; and John W. Coulter. 
*Finance Committee: 
John E. Orchard, chairman; Lloyd D. Black; Rayburn Johnson; 
Gilbert F. White; Hoyt Lemons (ex officio); Guy-Harold Smith; and 
John M. Wenner (consultant). 
Geography of the Americas Committee: 
John Garland, chairman; Fred Kniffen; Merle C. Prunty, Jr.; and 
John H. Thompson. 
Committee on Geographers in Government Service: 
John A. Brammell, chairman; others to be named. 
International Fellowships Committee: 
Donald Patton, chairman; Francis Elliott; Fraser Hart; Alexander Melamid; 
Wallace W. Atwood, Jr.; and Warren Nystrom. 
*Membership Committee: 
Alfred Booth, chairman; Lyle Gibson; Guido Weigend; and divisional 
chairmen. 
*Placement Committee: 
John P. Augelli, chairman; John C. Herbst, Jr.; Kenneth Battersby; 
John K. Kern; Mrs. Anne Hull; and Vincent Throop. 
*Publications Committee: 
Edward Espenshade, Jr., chairman; Meredith F. Burrill; Walter Kollmorgen; 
Derwent Whittlesey,; and Willis Heath. 
Subcommittee for Cartographic Publications: 
George F. Jenks, Edward Espenshade, Jr., Fred Foster, Allen Phil- 
brick, Arthur Robinson, and Robert J. Voskuil. 





* Standing Committee 
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Publications Review Committee: 
Stephen B. Jones, chairman; William Applebaum; William L. Thomas; 
F. Kenneth Hare; Arch C. Gerlach; Joseph Spencer; and Edward Espen- 
shade, Jr. 

*Editorial Board of The Annals: 

H. H. McCarty; Guido Weigend; Edward L. Ullman; Ruth E. Baugh; 
Stanley Dodge; Glenn T. Trewartha; John R. Borchert; and Fred Kniffen, 
Political Geography Committee: 
Lewis M. Alexander, chairman; Colbert C. Held; George W. Hoffman; 
Stephen B. Jones; George Kish; Ralph E. Olson; and Huey Louis Kostanick. 
*Regional Division Committee: 
Clarence F. Jones, chairman; and divisional chairmen. 
*Research Grants Committee: 
Fred Kniffen, chairman; Richard Hartshorne; and H. Bowman Hawkes. 
Committee on Trends in Training and Placement of Geographers: 
Joseph A. Russell, chairman; Howard Roepke; Merle C. Prunty, Jr.; 
Vincent Throop; George Deasy; Joseph Spencer; Robert Glendinning; 
G. Donald Hudson; and divisional chairmen. 
Research Funds Committee: 
Joseph A. Russell, chairman; Richard E. Harrison; G. Donald Hudson; 
Edward Espenshade, Jr.; and Hoyt Lemons. 

*Constitution and By-Laws Review Committee: 

Robert Glendinning, chairman; Leslie Hewes; Howard Roepke; and 

John Kerr Rose. 





* Standing Committee 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEW COMMITTEE 


A Publications Review Committee has been authorized for the purpose of 
examining the entire publication policy of the Association. This committee will 
study the financial burden of publication, publication standards, the relation of 
The Annals to The Professional Geographer and of both to other geographical 
publications, the adequacy of publication outlets for geographical manuscripts, 
the publication of maps, monographs, and regional journals, and any other topics 
that may arise. The views of the membership of the Association are earnestly 
solicited by the new committee. Letters from members on any of the above topics 
or on further areas of activity should be sent to the chairman, Stephen B. Jones, 
Department of Geography, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. They will be 
kept confidential if desired. The committee consists of seven members represent- 
ing various areas of the country and spheres of interest. 
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REGIONAL DIVISIONS 
NEW YORK — ONTARIO DIVISION 


The New York—Ontario Division of the Association of American Geographers 
will hold its annual meeting on October 14-15, 1955, at Massena, New York. 
Sessions planned by Divisional Chairman George B. Cressey, Maxwell Professor 
of Geography at Syracuse University, and his committee include the presentation 
of professional papers, a banquet, field trips (including a tour through the nearby 
Alcoa Aluminum Works) and the annual business meeting. The theme for the meeting 
meeting will be The St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The meeting is planned to attract AAG members from the entire Great Lakes— 
St. Lawrence area. In the fall, a notice will be sent to AAG members throughout 
the area concerned with the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Arrangements for lodging in the Massena area are being made by the host 
institutions, St. Lawrence University and Potsdam State Teachers’ College, 
represented respectively by Professors Paul Busch and Martin Johnson. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DIVISION 


At the February meeting Lloyd W. Swift, Chief of the Forest Service’s Division 
of Wildlife Management, explained the importance of forest-openland fringes that 
offer diversity of cover, and outlined the effects on wildlife of vegetational 
changes, lumbering, grazing, and recreational developments. The movie Wildlife 
and the Human Touch illustrated these points. A minute of silence in memory 
of Col. Lawrence Martin was observed by the assembly. 

On March 17, Roger A. Leestma and David H. Miller gave a program on Soviet 
and United States Arctic Research. Leestma traced Arctic exploration by sea 
and air, with emphasis on the 1954 Soviet .expedition that set up bases on the 
ice and conducted scientific observations. Miller summarized the status of 
Quartermaster research in the Arctic, outlining the kind of information on which 
greater detail is required. 

Dr. J. L. Taylor, of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
spoke on The Trust Territory: Our Pacific Frontier at the April meeting, giving 
the background of a variety of administrative problems stemming from the small 
and scattered population, great intervening distances, and the great diversity of 
island topography, language, economic status and cultural level. AAG Presi- 
dent Quam and Secretary Adkinson briefly outlined 1955-56 Association goals, 
commented on the Memphis meeting and plans for the Montreal meeting, and 
commended the past year’s work of committees and the Central Office. 

Unfavorable weather that delayed a bomb test kept J. Slayton Jenner from 
giving his talk on Geographic Aspects of Atom Blasts on May 18. Instead, about 
thirty gathered for luncheon on that day and heard an informal report by 
Meredith F. Burrill on his recent visit to Spain. Jenner’s talk will be rescheduled 
for a later meeting. 

Aaron L. Shalowitz, Assistant to the Director of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, discussed The Continental Shelf and National Boundaries at the June 9 
meeting, pointing out some of the boundary delimitation problems arising from 
emergence of the new shelf doctrine, and other problems growing out of the 1953 
Submerged Lands Act and Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 
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PACIFIC COAST DIVISION — ASSOCIATION OF 
PACIFIC COAST GEOGRAPHERS 





The Association of Pacific Coast Geographers held its Twentieth Anniversary 
meeting on the California Institute of Technology campus in Pasadena on 
June 20-22, 1955, in conjunction with the Pacific Division of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Papers dealing with a variety of 
geographic subjects were presented at four half-day sessions under the successive T 
chairmanship of Dr. J. Granville Jensen, Dr. Elbert E. Miller, Dr. C. Langdon White, VI G 
and Dr. Ruth Baugh. At the annual banquet on June 21, Dr. C. Langdon White three 
gave his presidential address: ‘‘Industrialization — A Panacea for Underdeveloped on ¢ 
Nations?’’ Dr. Richard Logan of UCLA was toastmaster for the occasion. Ill Ps 
The sessions concluded on June 22 with a field excursion into the San Gabriel T 
Valley to visit both industrial and agricultural sites with Dr. Harry Bailey and sessi 
Robert W. Durrenberger as guides. Dr. Edward T. Price of Los Angeles State count 
College was in charge of local arrangements for the meetings and banquet. four | 
At the annual business meeting APCG dues were increased from $3 to $5 and round 
a Contributing Membership category was established. Among the resolutions the f 
passed was one expressing appreciation to Dr. Otis W. Freeman for his many to P 
services to the Association since its founding in 1935. Amer 
Officers elected for the year 1955—56 were: President, Dr. H. Bowman Hawkes, VC 
University of Utah; Vice President, Dr. J. Ross Mackay, University of British repor 
Columbia; Secretary, Howard J. Critchfield, Wastern Washington College of Edu- prog 
cation, Bellingham; Dr. Joseph E. Spencer, UCLA, was re-appointed to a three- 
year term as Editor of the YEARBOOK. 





PAYMENT TO REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


The Treasurer reports that the Association has remitted to the Chairman of 
each regional division, in accordance with the April 10, 1955 Council action 
reported in the May issue of The Professional Geographer, page 14, a check in 
an amount representing fifty cents per paid-up member and associate member as 
of December 15, 1954. 


oe NEN PERRI ES 


A.A.G. ANNUAL MEETING 


Program plans for the Montreal meeting of the Association, April 2—5, 1956, 
are beginning to take shape. Three specific sessions are being planned. Other 
sessions will depend upon titles submitted by the membership to the Program 
Committee. Titles, with abstracts not over 250 words in length, should be sub 
mitted as early as possible. Until September 10th, they should be sent to: 
Henry M. Kendall, R.F.D., South Shaftsbury, Vermont; after September 10th, they 
should be sent to: Henry M. Kendall, Department of Geography, Upham Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

The September issue of The Professional Geographer will contain detailed 
information about the program. Please send titles in EARLY. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PAIGH REUNION 


The Pan American Institute of Geography and History will convene its 
VI General Assembly in Mexico City, July 25 to August 6. Concurrently, the 
three Commissions of the Institute will hold the VII Pan American Consultation 
on Cartography, the IV Pan American Consultation on Geography, and the 
Il Pan American Consultation on History. 

The preliminary agenda for the Consultation on Geography calls for a plenary 
session at which each delegation head will present a resume of the report of his 
country on geographic work since 1952, five discussion sessions by each of the 
four Departments of the Commission established at the III Consultation, and three 
round table sessions on, respectively: problems of scientific investigation in 
the field of geography; planning a program of recommendations to the Governments, 
to PAIGH, to the Commission on Geography, and to the geographers of the 
Americas; and, planning work in each specialty to be done between the IV and 
V Consultations. The Departments’ discussion session topics, in addition to 
reports on pertinent research, and round tables on recommendations and work 
programs, include: 

I. Physical Geography and Biogeography — a report and papers related to the 
Pan American Training Center for the Evaluation of Natural Resources; 
standards and specifications for data for climatological studies; planning 
a climatological chart of the Americas; coordination of work done by the 
Climatologic Work Group and World Meteorological Organization, and the 
Climatologic World Atlas project. 

Il. Human Geography — results of Work Group on population problems; 
consideration of (1) problems and consequences of internal migrations in 
the Americas, and (2) adaptation of European emigrants to tropical 
regions. 

III. Regional Geography — Urban Geography Work Group results. 

IV. Teaching and Dissemination — Reports of the Committee on Education 
relative to geography teaching, distribution of information on professional 
and exchange opportunities, and rules and research programs in American 
universities that offer geography and institutions that make geographic 
surveys; geography courses at primary and secondary levels with emphasis 
on conservation. 

Additional topics in a supplementary agenda are: 

I. Physical and Biogeography — continental shelf; forest soil erosion; 
morphology of the Canadian, Brazilian and Patagonian shields; effects of 
volcanoes and earthquakes in transformation of the morphology of a 
region; phytogeography of American tropics; main types of vegetation of 
tropical and subtropical America. 

Il. Human Geography — penetration limit of pioneers in tropical regions; 
agrarian structure and its relation to American agricultural techniques; 
industrial use of tropical forests. 

III. Regional Geography — economic planning by hydrologic basins; geogra- 
phy’s contribution to planning; regional geography of semiarid regions; 

land use classification and the agricultural systems of America; com- 
parative functional study of Atlantic and Pacific coastal cities. 
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IV. Teaching and Dissemination — value of field work at all teaching levels; 
geography in interpreation of current events; political geography vs 
geopolitics; plans for producing the ‘‘Geography of Americas.”’ 

The programs of the other Consultations contain many topics of general and 
specific interest to geographers. A noteworthy feature is a series of oceanogra- 
phy topics in five general groups: definition of the continental shelf, charac- 
teristics of offshore waters, present status of knowledge of the area under 
consideration, present status of exploitation of marine resources in the American 
nations, and means for implementing scientific progress in the study, utilization 
and conservation of the natural resources of the sea. 

The Institute will take up important matters of business, including election 
of President and Vice Presidents, selection of the seat of the VII General As- 
sembly, proposals for amendment of the organic statutes, budget, and Member 
State quotas. 


XVIII INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS 


A copy of the first Circular of the Ninth General Assembly and Eighteenth 
International Geographical Congress has been received in the Central Office. 
The tentative program is as follows: 


Thursday, August 9 Tuesday, August 14 
9.00 Presentation of Credentials and 9.00 Symposium 
Registration of Congress 2.00 Section Meetings 
Members Evening — Free 


2.00 Opening General Assembly 
6.00 Official Reception Wednesday, August 15 
Friday, August 10 9.00 Section Meetings 
2.00 Section Meetings 


9.00 Opening of Geographical and SON Seas cn Seal 


Cartographical Exhibit 
10.00 Section Meetings 
2.00 Official Visits Thursday, August 16 


9.00 Lecture on Brazil 9.00 Section Meetings 


Af = 
Saturday, August VW ternoon ree 


6.00 Party 
9.00 Section Meetings 
Afternoon — Free 
6.00 Folklore Festival Friday, August 17 
9.00 Section Meetings 
Sunday, August 12 Afternoon — Symposium 
Excursions in the Neighbour- Evening — Free 


hood of Rio de Janeiro 
Saturday, August 18 


Monday, August 13 9.00 Section Meetings 


9.00 Section Meetings 2.00 Section Meetings 
2.00 Section Meetings Evening — Final General 
9.00 Lecture on Brazil Assembly 


The list of recommended subjects published in the September Professional 
Geographer is modified as follows: 
Sec. I added 9. Cartographic techniques in tropical forests. 
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II 4 and 5 combined; 6 omitted 

Sec. V 1 and 2 omitted 

Sec. VI added 5. The water problem in arid and semiarid regions and its 
influence on local customs; and, 6. Economic structures in the 
arid and semiarid tropics. 

Sec. VII 8 replaced by: Large contemporary urban agglomerations in the 
tropics. added 11. Rural habitat in the humid and semiarid tropics. 

Sec. VIII added 9. Methods and objectives of medical geography. 

Sec. IX 6 replaced by: Comparative study of agricultural land use at dif- 
ferent times according to cadastral censuses or similar documents. 

Sec. X 2 replaced by: Demographic problems of industralization in tropical 
countries; 6 replaced by: Competition and coordination of different 
means of transportation in tropical countries. 

Sec. XI The fascinating reference to ‘‘prehistoric documents’”’ in the earlier 
translation is replaced by “‘archeological evidence;’’ added 6. 
Relations between Political Geography and Geopolitics. 

Sec. XII added 6. The use of Geography in planning and administration. 


The special symposium topics chosen for discussion at two of the plenary 
sessions are: 1) Contribution of geography to the regional planning of tropical 
areas. 2) The problem of grasslands in tropical regions. Persons wishing to 
submit a contribution on these subjects should notify the Executive Secretariat of 
the Organizing Committee as soon as possible. 

Papers on topics other than preferential themes are acceptable if within the 
scope of one of the thirteen Sections. The Program and Agenda Sub-Committee 
will select papers to be read and assign them to Sections, assisted by a jury of 
Brazilian and foreign geographers. Abstracts not exceeding 400 words must 
reach the Executive Secretariat by January 1, 1956, and complete papers by 
July 1, 1956, typed double spaced, on one side of each sheet, not exceeding 
3,000 words, and accompanied by black and white illustrations ready for the 
printer. 

The nine excursions listed in the July 1954 Professional Geographer have 
been rearranged and are now identified by number. The list follows, with probable 
duration and expense estimate for each in U. S. dollars: 1. West Central Plateau 
and Mato Grosso ‘‘Pantanal’’, 18 days, $400; 2. The Mining Districts of Minas 
Geraie and the Rio Doce Valley, 16 days, $250; 3. The Coffee Route and the 
Pioneer Fringe, 15 days, $250; 4. Paraiba Valley, Serra da Mantiqueira, and 
Sao Paulo City & Surroundings, 10 days, $160; 5. The Coastal Lowlands & 
Sugarcane Zone of the State of Rio de Janeiro; 8 days, $130; 6. Bahia, 15 days 
$290; 7. Northeast, 18 days, $380; 8. Amazonia, 24 days, $540; 9. Southern 
Plateau, 24 days, $400. Excursions 1 — 4 are before the Congress, the others 
after it. The circular has a map of each trip showing routes, stops, and modes 
of transportation. 

The application deadline for Congress excursions has been extended to 
September 1, 1955. All who intend to register for the Congress are requested to 
submit their applications by the September 1 date whether or not they will go on 
the excursions or attend the Congress. Congress membership will be confirmed 
on payment of the registration fee of $20(U. S.). This applies to either individual 
or institutional membership. Persons accompanying registered members may 
become associate members, with all privileges except receipt of publications, for 
a fee of $5. Since a minimum enrollment is necessary for any excursion to be 
carried out, and since the number on each excursion cannot exceed a rigid 
maximum, each registrant is asked to list three excursions in order of preference. 
Those wishing to take part in one pre-Congress excursion and one post-Congress 
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should indicate three in each group. Priority in filling excursion lists will be 
given to foreign geographers registered as members; associate members may go 
on any excursion if there are vacancies. There is no restriction nor advance 
registration for the short excursions during the Congress. 

A list of hotels, with prices ranging from $2 (U. S.) upward, plus meals, will 
be distributed later. Persons requiring financial assistance may apply for fellow. 
ships or short-term appointment as visiting professors, lecturers, or technical 
consultants, and should supply the Executive Secretariat with the following 
information, in triplicate: full name, date of birth, nationality, full address, 
school and university career, number of years engaged in geographical work, 
present appointment, principal publications, particular branch(es) of geography, 
form and amount of aid wanted, references in one’s own country and, if possible, 
in Brazil, the time they can stay in Brazil, and ability to teach in Portuguese, 
Spanish, French, or Italian. 

Future circulars will be sent only to applicants who have returned the pre- 
liminary registration forms. 


DRAFT CONVENTION ON HIGHWAY TRANSPORT 


A United Nations Economic Commission for Europe has sent to governments 
for comment a draft of a convention relating to contracts for international carriage 
of goods by road. Similar conventions were signed in 1890 for rail carriage and 
in 1929 for air carriage. Carriers, governments, insurance interests and transport 
users cooperated in the drafting. The ECE Inland Transport Committee after 
November 1, 1955 will set a date in 1956 for a special session on final details 
and open the convention for signature. 


INTERNATIONAL ARID LANDS MEETINGS 


Albuquerque and Socorro, New Mexico, are always colorful cities —- as a 
result of the blending within them of three widely-contrasting cultural groups: 
Indian, Mexican, and European-American. Between April 26 and May 4, 1955, 
they became immeasurably more colorful and cosmopolitan as they opened their 
doors to several hundred experts in all phases of arid land research and adminis 
tration from over a score of countries. 

The occasion was the International Arid Lands Meetings, sponsored by the 
A.A.A.S., supported jointly by the National Science Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and UNESCO, and hosted by the University of New Mexico and the 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology. The meetings grew out of a 
suggestion by Peter C. Duisberg, of El Paso, Texas, chairman of the Committee 
on Desert and Arid Zone Research of the Southwest and Rocky Mountain Division 
of the A.A.A.S., that experts from all fields of science and all parts of the arid 
world be brought together with the idea of pooling their ideas in the scientific 
solution of the problems of these regions. 

The first part of the meetings, open to the ‘‘scientific public’’, was held at 
the University of New Mexico in Albuquerque. The opening address, given by 
Dr. Homer L. Shantz, the eminent plant ecologist, admirably set the stage for the 
conference by pointing out the problems and potentialities of arid land develop- 
ment. It was followed by four half-day technical sessions, which reached a new 
high in scientific discussion, due both to the calibre of the participants and the 
unique pattern followed. For each session, the topic of discussion was announced 
in advance in the printed program, accompanied by a list of provocative questions, 
and a roster of well-selected speakers. To each of the first two speakers, 4 
half-hour was allocated; they were followed in turn by five ten-minute 
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commentators. At the close of the second hour, the topic was thrown open for 
general discussion, and the session terminated at the end of three hours with 2 
summary by the session chairman. The topics progressed in logical order from 
Variability and Predictability of Water Supply in Arid Regions”’ through ‘‘Better 
Use of Present Resources’? and ‘‘Prospects for Additional Water Sources” to 
“Better Adaptation of Plants and Animals to Arid Conditions.’’ 

A third day was devoted to thirteen concurrent informal discussion groups on 
a wide range of topics, operating without agenda purely on the basis of community 
of interest and desire to exchange ideas and information. 

The Albuquerque session closed with a two-day field trip to El Paso. Over 
90 persons made the trip southward via the Estancia and White Sands valleys, 
and back via the Jornada del Muerto and the Rio Grande Valley. 

On May 2, a carefully-selected group convened by invitation at Socorro, to 
carry on a three-day discussion, with the goal of arriving at some specific recom- 
mendations for research and development programs. 

It is, of course, virtually impossible to assess the value of such a convocation 
as this series of discussions and conferences. The papers given were interesting 
and informative, the discussions stimulating; but it is quite unlikely that it will 
ever be possible for anyone to pojnt to a single accomplishment as a direct out- 
growth of the meetings. Rather, the great value lies in the intangibles: the 
opening of sudden new vistas by contact with a foreign scientist (foreign either 
in the sense of nationality or of scientific interest); the discovery of research 
comparable to one’s own being carried on in a distant land; the ability of com- 
munity of interest to surmount language and religious barriers. Important things 
were said publicly in the sessions; equally important things were said privately 
in the corridors and on the campus lawns. 

Among the geographers attending the meetings were Homer L. Shantz of 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; Gilbert White, Haverford College (UNESCO); Peveril Meigs, 
Quartermaster Corps (UNESCO); Edward Ackerman, Resources for the Future; 
Paul Sears, Yale (A.A.A.S.); Robert M. Glendinning, U.C.L.A. (Am. Geog. Soc.); 
Richard F. Logan, U.C.L.A. (A.A.G.); Wilfred Kelley, Univ. of N. M.; Harry Hoy, 
Univ. of Okla.; Hilgard O’Reilly Sternberg, Brazil (UNESCO); C. C. Wallen, 
Sweden; Theodore Monod, Dakar; Enrique Beltran, Mexico; C. S. Christian, Aus- 
tralia; and N. L. Nicholson, Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The forthcoming International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
to be held in Geneva from August 8 to 20, 1955, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, is apparently being approached with high hopes by many nations. 

The holding of the Conference, unanimously approved by the General Assembly 
of the UN last December, stems from an “‘atoms for peace’’ proposal originally 
Sponsored by seven member states — Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, and the United States. 

In addition to plenary sessions discussing power needs and power supplies in 
the world, the Conference will consist of five sections dealing with: reactors, 
reactor physics, reactor chemistry and metallurgy, biological and medical aspects, 
and applications of radioisotopes to research and industrial problems. 

All meetings will be public. Fifty-three nations plan to participate and 794 
papers have been submitted. All will be published, but not all will be read. 
None in the list of abstracts (authors not listed) is obviously geographic. What 
are we waiting for? 
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NEWS FROM GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 
THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, NEW YORK 


The Graduate Faculty of the New School, in New York, was established in 
1933 as a European University in Exile, composed of European professors who had 
left their countries because of the rising wave of totalitarianism. From its 
inception the Graduate Faculty required that its members ‘‘accept the obligation 
to follow the truth of scholarship wherever it may lead, regardless of personal 
consequences,”’ and stipulated that they ‘‘shall not be members of any political 
party or group which asserts the right to dictate in matters of science or scientific 
opinion.’’ Also, from the beginning, the Graduate Faculty stressed in its teaching 
the fundamental interrelationships of the various social sciences. 

These aims of preserving the liberties of Western civilization, and promoting 
the synthesis of the social sciences, naturally focused the interests of the Gradu- 
ate Faculty on studies of the behavior of individuals and societies. Since both 
types of behavior are strongly affected by space and its attributes, human geogra- 
phy is considered an integral part of the Faculty’s activities. 

For years the various aspects of geography were taught by social scientists 
who were not specialists in that field, although many of them had been pupils of 
Hettner and other geographers, particularly in Germany. Thus economic geography 
was taught by Professor Hans Staudinger (who had been Alfred Weber’s assistant 
at Heidelberg) as part of his courses in applied economics and economic policy. 
Many guest speakers including August Loesch (author of The Economics of 
Location) and Fernando de los Rios (former rector of the University of Madrid) 
contributed to these courses which were recognized for teacher training programs. 
Social aspects of political geography were taught by Professor Hans Speier in 
connection with his course on militarism (summarized in Speier’s article, ‘tMagic 
Geography,’’ Social Research, September 1941). 

Ultimately, however, this marginal provision of geography instruction was 
considered insufficient, and in 1948 Alexander Melamid was appointed to teach 
economic and political geography as a separate subject, and to develop a program 
of geography instruction within the framework of the teaching aims of the 
Graduate Faculty. 

Today economic and political geography, as well as certain aspects of regional 
geography (primarily Europe and the Eastern hemisphere), are taught regularly in 
order to provide the geographic background for other social science studies. In 
addition, courses and seminars are given on the theory of location, on geographic 
aspects of price theory and political sovereignty, and on other particular problems 
of economic and political geography. An interfaculty seminar has been held each 
Fall semester since the very inception of the Graduate Faculty. Specifically 
designed for the aim of integration of the social sciences, it provides further 
opportunities for the correlation of geographic studies with the knowledge and 
experience of the other social disciplines, including not only economics, political 
science, and sociology, but also psychology and philosophy. 

At present geography is studied under the Graduate Faculty primarily as part 
of either economics or political science, and graduate degrees can be obtained in 
these fields. In recent years, study of the geography of underdeveloped countries, 
with reference to possibilities of industrialization, has become increasingly 
important among the research projects carried out at the Graudate Faculty. Several 
theses have covered these subjects. Similarly, aspects of geographic distribution 
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are frequently considered in studies of social structure. Thus a high proportion 
of the candidates for higher degrees include some study of geography in their 
curricula. 




































ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


Until 1951, geography was not consistantly a part of the curriculum at Antioch 
College. Since that time, however, geography has been an ever increasing part of 
the college academic program. Geography and Geology are combined in the 
Department of the Earth Sciences of which Dr. John F. Lounsbury is chairman. 
Permanent courses in geography now include Introduction to the Earth Sciences, 
a required course for all students enrolled in the college, Human Geography, 
Agricultural and Mineral Geography, Latin America, Physiography of the 
United States, Meteorology and Climatology, and Area Analysis. Approximately 
300 students are enrolled in geography courses in any given year. There are 
15 students majoring in geography at present. No graduate work is offered but 
about three-fourths of the geography majors continue their work at the graduate 
| level at major geographic centers. 

The work-study program has several positions which give the student practical 
experience in geography. Positions using geography majors include the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Area Development Division of the Department of 
Commerce, the U. S. Geological Survey, State Geological Surveys, several City 
Planning Commissions, and several Valley and Conservancy districts. Over the 
normal five year undergraduate program, each student gains practical experience 
in at least two different job settings. 





} UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


Donald J. Patton will spend the summer doing field reconnaissance in 
New England and the Canadian Maritime Provinces in conjunction with his ONR 
project on ports and port hinterlands. Walter W. Deshler, recently returned from 
two years in Africa on a Fulbright Grant, has been appointed instructor for 
1955-56. John P. Augelli has been promoted to associate professor and will 
} handle summer classes both on campus and at the Pentagon. Charles Y. Hu is 
completing the text for his China Atlas. William Van Royen, department head, is 
revising his Fundamentals of Economic Geography. Frans Snacken from the 
University of Ghent and Frank Ahnert from the University of Heidelberg have been 
at Maryland for the past year on post—doctoral fellowships granted by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. The Department anticipates the largest enrollment in 
history at both the undergraduate and the graduate level for the fall term. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Department of Geography at the University of Illinois has established the 
W. O. Blanchard Memorial Lectureship. Each year it is planned to invite to the 
University for a series of lectures someone who has made a distinguished contri- 
bution to the field of Geography. 

The Lectureship series was named after William O. Blanchard, the first 
geographer permanently named to the faculty of the University of Illinois. 
Prof. Blanchard served geography at Illinois for 31 years, first in the Dept. 
of Geology, later in the Dept. of Geology and Geography, and finally, before his 
death in 1952, in a separate Dept. of Geography. The lecture series is to be 
maintained by funds earned by the Dept. of Geography through outside contract 
activities. 
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The first lecturer in the series was Prof. William William-Olsson of the 
Stockholm School of Economics. Prof. William-Olsson, who is this year visiting 
professor at the University of Minnesota, was honored for his Economic Map of 
Europe. This was particularly appropriate since the late Prof. Blanchard’s chief 
interest was in the Economic Geography of Europe. 

During his visit on May 12 and 13, Prof. William-Olsson delivered two lectures 
and attended a seminar and conferences with faculty and graduate students of the 
Department. He gave a formal public lecture entitled ‘‘Sweden Between East and 
West,’’ and talked to a professional audience on the ‘‘Economic Geography of 
Sweden.’’ Prof. William-Olsson’s distinguished performance inaugurated what 
should be a long and stimulating addition to the program of the Department of 
Geography at the University of Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO (Navy Pier) 


Alden Cutshall is again able to take his professional duties in stride and 
is again Acting Head, Division of Social Sciences during the Summer Session. 
Results of his sabbatical research in the Philippines have appeared in Economic 
Geography, Journal of Geography, Philippine Geographical Journal, Economic 
Botany, The Scientific Monthly, and The American Geographical Film Strip Series. 
He has contributed two chapters on the ‘‘Philippines’’ and ‘‘Indonesia and Malaya” 
to New World Political Geography being published by Crowell. In addition, he is 
currently reviewing, revising, and rewriting several sections on the Philippines 
for Collier’s Encyclopedia. A few months ago the Editorial Board of the 
Philippine Geographical Journal appointed him Contributing Editor for the 
United States. 

Monica Kusch was elected to membership on the College General Education 
Committee last September. This summer she is visiting professor at the 
University of Wyoming. 

Mildred Finney was recently elected Secretary-lreasurer of the [Illinois 
Geographical Society. 

Mary McRae Colby continues editorial and advisory work with Denoyer-Geppert 
as her time permits. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Three students in the Geography Department have received Ford Foundation 
graduate fellowships for next year. James M. Stine will spend twelve months in 
Korea studying the economic geography of several cities for his Ph.D. dissertation; 
Neil Field will study Soviet Union water resources and river development, also 
for a dissertation; Howard Albano is to study Soviet agriculture. A fourth student, 
Duane Marble, has a training grant from the Social Science Research Council 
to cover participation in the two-month Science Institute in Mathematics for 
Social Scientists this summer at Stanford University. A story in the University of 
Washington Daily says Marble ‘‘is believed to be the first geography major to 
attend the Institute,’’ and credits to Professor Hudson the statement that ‘‘the 
University is the first in the country to offer advanced courses in statistical 
methodology as applied in geography.” 

[The following material was supplied by Prof. Hudson in response to a note 
from the Editor suggesting that, if he was accurately quoted, such a significant 
event eee a short account on the why and how of the advanced courses. 
——Ed. 

Two such courses have been added to the curriculum of the Department of 
Geography. One, Statistical Inference in Geographic Research, required of all 
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majors in the Department, is open to seniors and graduate students in the Depart- 
ment. The second, Quantitative Measurement in Geographic Research, is a 
research seminar open only to graduate students. Both courses are offered by 
Professor William L. Garrison of the Department of Geography. Their first offering 
will be the school year, 1955-56. 

The two courses represent an effort to keep abreast of new developments in 
scientific problem-solving techniques. Recent developments of kindred fields—— 
witnessed by such works as Lerner and Lasswell’s, The Policy Sciences: Recent 
Developments in Scope and Method; Ackoff’s, Design of Social Research; and 
Rashevsky’s Mathematical Theory of Human Relations——necessitate such training 
to maintain communication between geography and those kindred fields. In 
addition, competence in the use of these techniques promises in geography the 
efficiencies that have enriched related fields in recent years. 

The content of the statistical inference course is conditioned by the ex post 
facto character of most social science research and the availability of tools for 
the solution of geographic problems. The first portion of the course will treat 
the properties of mathematical and statistical models, the sample space, and the 
logical basis for tests of hypotheses. The second portion will deal largely with 
problems of regression analysis and variance analysis. The third portion will 
treat programming the solution of problems. The graduate seminar will provide 
experience in the use of mathematical and statistical tools on group and individual 
research problems. Special equipment available at the University to students in 
both courses includes an IBM 604 digital computer. 

Inclusion of these courses in statistical methodology in the Department's 
curriculum has been under discussion for the past three or four years, and under 
special study by Professor Garrison including a year (1952-53) of research at the 
University of Pennsylvania. His first seminar in the field was offered experi- 
mentally in the Autumn, 1954. Associated with him was Richard Maffei, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a visiting member of the departmental staff. The two 
courses, submitted for curriculum adoption shortly thereafter, approximate the 
training recommended in the June 1955 report by a Social Science Research 
Council committee entitled Recommended Policies for the Mathematical Training 
of Social Scientists. 











PUBLICATION DEADLINE 


Material for inclusion in The Professional Geographer should be in the Editor’s 
hands by the 25th of the month preceding publication. 


Announcements of regional division meetings will be carried in The Profes- 
sional Geographer if desired and if sent to the Editor in time for the announcement 
to precede the meeting. Such meetings, field trips, or other regional activities 
should be reported by the Divisions in any event, preferably in time for the next 
following issue. Space will be reserved for them by prior arrangement if the 
activity takes place near the deadline for copy. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


DONALD W. MEINIG, University of Utah, officially represented the Association 
of American Geographers at the inauguration of Darrell Chase as President of 
Utah State Agricultural College at Logan, Utah, on June 3. 

RAYMOND E. CRIST, University of Florida, will spend most of the summer doing 
field work in Spain, and, if possible, in Sicily and Malta. He plans to devote 
particular attentiun to the rice-growing areas. 

GEORGE B. CRESSEY will be on leave from Syracuse University from 
August 1955 to June 1956, doing geographic research in the Near East. His 
mail address during that period will be in care of the United States Embassy, 
Baghdad, Iraq. Mail to Iraq takes four days by air, one month by sea. 

SHANNON McCUNE has accepted the position of Provost of the University of 
Massachusetts and will take up his new duties in the fall. 

THEODORE HERMAN, of the University of Washington, will succeed 
Shannon McCune at Colgate University. 

JOHN C. WEAVER, Head of the Department of Geography at the University of 
Minnesota, has been named Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences at 
Kansas State College. He will take up his new duties at Manhattan, Kansas, 
in September. 

DAVID FIRMAN will teach at Towson State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland, 
beginning in the fall. 

DANIEL JACOBSON has accepted a position at Brooklyn College. 

TOM McKNIGHT will join the faculty at the University of Texas. 

ARLEN FENTON is to teach at Indiana University. 

WILLIAM BRUECKHEIMER has been appointed to the faculty at Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo. 

JOHN W. WEBB, of the University of Maryland, has accepted an instructorship 
at the University of Minnesota. 

MALCOLM J. PROUDFOOT of Northwestern University isin England for 15 

- months. While there he will represent the Association of American Geographers 
at the British Association meetings on geography at Bristol. His address in 
England is 18 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

LEO ALPERT’S Capitol Research and Development Corporation is developing 
criteria for selection of sites free from blow-down winds, and is studying other 
means of preventing banana blow-down that has caused millions of dollars of 
loss on United Fruit plantations in Central America. 

RICHMOND E. MYERS, Moravian College Dean of Men and a member of the AAG, 
is now President of the Pennsylvania Academy of Science. Dr. Myers was 
head of the Geology Department at Muhlenberg College from 1938 to 1950. 

MARIE C. GOODMAN, Map Division, Library of Congress, recently received the 
first Honors Award given by a division of the Special Libraries Association. 
The Geography and Map Division presented her with a certificate during the 
national convention in Detroit, in recognition of her many contributions to 
geography and map librarianship. 

ROBERT C. KLOVE, Bureau of the Census, was invited to participate in the 
Regional Income Conference of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc. held June 17-18 at Duke University. With MORRIS B. ULLMAN, also 
of Census, he presented a paper titled ‘‘The Geographic Area in the Study 
of Economic Problems.’’ This will later be published in the Conference 

report. 
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RODERICK PEATTIE died in Rutland, Vermont, on June 18 after 
a brief illness. Prof. Peattie, born in Omaha, Nebraska, on 
August 1, 1891, was 63 years of age at the time of his death. 
He received the S.B. degree from the University of Chicago in 
1914 and the Ph.D. degree from Harvard University in 1920. After 
teaching one year at Williams College he went to the Ohio State 
University in 1920 where he was a member of the faculty for 35 
years. In 1927-28, he was in Europe for a year of study and 
research. During World War II he spent a year, 1944—45, in the 
Union of South Africa as a representative of the Office of War 
Information 

His colleague, Guy-Harold Smith, in a note breaking the news 
Peattie’s friends, let the deceased own words portray his person- 
ality. The last paragraph of that note follows: 

In his autobiography, The Incurable Romantic, he wrote that 
‘‘Mother’s ancestral story begins in Vermont, strangely enough, 
where I may spend my last days.’’ Indeed a prophetic statement. 
In another place he said, ‘‘When you bury me, my friends, do not 
have stately mourning. Have no stranger pronounce platitudes 
over my body. Rather let some close friend read a grand and 
stirring thing such as I in life should have liked. Select some 
poem of adventure. Tell some tale of man’s search for happiness... 
I shall have had my full drink of life.”” 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER ADAMS, Director of the New York State 
Museum from 1926 until his retirement in 1943, died on May 22 at 
the age of 81. Long active in the Association of American Geogra- 
phers, he brought to it the concepts and viewpoint of ecology, 
his major field. 


HARRIET A. ELLIOTT, of New Castle, Pennsylvania, was killed in 
an automobile accident on July 26, 1954, ac cording to word recently 
received by the Central Office. 


BRADFORD K. McGAW, Head of the Geography and Geology Depart- 
ment at the University of Chattanooga, died recently at the age 
of 43. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


‘tA Time Saver List of Sources for Maps for Sales Executives,’’ Sales 
Management, 74, No. 9: 7888 (May 1, 1955) 

This is a uniquely valuable map bibliography for the geographer interested 
in marketing or other phases of economic geography. For example, there are 
14 different marketing maps of the United States listed. In addition, maps are 
listed under the categories: 

Marketing & Trading Area Maps of States 
Metropolitan Trading Area Maps 
Industrial, Industry and Farm Maps 


Outline Maps Domestic Airlines 

U. S. Wall (Large) Maps Postal Maps 

Desk Maps of the U. S. Atlases 

State Maps Census and Population Maps 

County Maps Miscellaneous 

City Maps Catalogs 

Road Maps 

Railroad Maps Names and Addresses of Map Sources 


Undoubtedly this bibliography is not complete, but it certainly presents a good, 
up-to-date indication of the variety and type of maps available, and the general 
nature of the sources from which they may be obtained. It also indicates an 
increasing awareness, on the part of business, of the usefulness of maps for 
the administrator. 


Structure, Surface and Drainage in South-East England. S. W. Wooldridge 
and D. L. Linton. George Philip and Son. London, 1955. viii and 176 pp. 
17 shillings sixpence. 

This monograph on the geomorphology of the region south and east of the 
main chalk escarpment between Dorset and The Wash is a revision and extension 
of the authors’ 1939 book by the same title. The new material deals principally 
with the drainage of the Weald and with the later stages of the Pleistocene 
development of the London Basin and the unglaciated areas south of the Thames. 
It is stated at the beginning, and then deronstrated, that in this region the present 
landscape and both the present and past occupance of the land can be understood 
only after the geomorphology is understood. The volume is based on a great 
amount of work over a long time by many men, the authors not least among them. 
It was an important book in 1939; it is perhaps more important in 1955. 


La Vida Social del Coloniaje - Life in the Spanish Colonies. Lewis Bert- 
rand. New York, 1955. xv and 125 pp. $3.00. 

Lewis Bertrand ‘‘is at once the editor, translator and publisher of this 
first volume of an intended series of unusual bilingual books,’’ a condensation of 
11 of the 27 chapters of La Vida Social del Coloniaje: Esquema de la Historia 
del Alto Peru, hoy Bolivia, by Gustavo Adolfo Otero (1942). 

Arranged so that the content of opposing pages matches closely, the trans 
lation tends to be free and to carry the essential story of the Spanish original 
even when it has a somewhat different tone. While the book is focussed on 
Bolivia, much of the historical material and analysis of its bearing upon the 
modern country applies broadly to Spanish America. 
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List of North American Recent Mammals. Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., and 
Remington Kellogg. United States National Museum Bulletin 205. 
Smithsonian Institution. For sale by Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. $3.50, paper cover, xii and 954 pp. 

This list summarizes results of taxonomic study of North American Recent 
Mammals up to January 1, 1953, indicating by symbol the forms represented in the 
United States National Museum collection of more than 263,000 specimens from 
all but 544 of the 3,622 forms now listed. 

North America is taken to include Central America, Greenland, the 
Greater Antilles and the Lesser Antilles south to Grenada. The order and family 
sequence essentially follows that adopted by Simpson. The entries for each 
species and subspecies, beginning with opossums and ending with black sheep, 
include references to the first publication of the name, to the first use of the 
current binomial or trinomial, to recognition of species described before 1884 but 
not then accepted as valid, to True’s 1884 list, and to name changes. The type 
locality and range are given for each, with citations of authority. 

The list includes 39 marsupalia— opposums; 213 insectivora — tenrecoida, 
shrews and moles; 531 chiroptera— bats; 34 primates; 17 edentata— sloths and 
armadillos; 156 lagomorpha— pikas, hares and rabbits; 2156 rodentia— mountain 
beavers, woodchucks, prairie dogs, ground squirrels, chipmunks, squirrels, 
porcupines, capybaras, cavies, agoutis, gophers, rats, mice, beavers, lemmings, 
voles, muskrats, and hutias; 41 cetacea— whales and porpoises; 526 carnivora— 
jackals and coyotes, dogs and wolves, foxes, bears, cacomistles, raccoons, 
coatis, kinkajous, martens, weasels, fishers, minks, ferrets, wolverines, badgers, 
skunks, otters, mongooses, cats, jaguars, ocelots, tayras, grisons, pumas and 
lynxes; 21 pinnipedia— seals and walruses; 2 sirenia— sea cows; 1 perissodatyla— 
tapir; and 107 artiodactyla— peccaries, deer, brockets, reindeer and caribou, 
pronghorns, bison, mountain goats, muskoxen and sheep. 

A 62 page list of type localities arranged by countries from north to south 
and by states alphabetically, and a 68 page alphabetical index complete the 


volume. 


Seventh Annual Report on Water Problems of the State of California, by 
the Joint Committee on Water Problems of the State Legislature. Pub 
lished by the Senate of the State of California, February 1955. (No place 
of publication is given, but the Office of the Joint Committee is at 
613 State Building, San Francisco, California.) 

This report (172 pages, including a 79-page appendix, and 2 maps) is es- 
sentially a record of the proceedings of meetings of the Joint Committee held in 
six different cities of California during the year 1954. The report deals primarily 
with: proposals for the establishment of a State Department of Water Resources; 
water problems of counties of origin; underground water problems; water problems 
of Imperial and Palo Verde Valleys. 

Because of its mechanically complicated nature and its highly legalistic 
content, the report cannot properly be assessed in any few annotative words. 
However, persons interested in the nature, origin, history, and ‘“‘what might be 
done about it’? of water problems, especially in California, will find the report 
worthy of study. This particular report should be viewed and used in context with 
reports issued previously (as First Annual Report, etc.) --- as well as with reports 
yet to come. 
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Pilots’ Weather Handbook. Technical Manual No. 104. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Supz. of Documents, 
143 pp. $1.25. 

The Pilots’ Weather Handbook was written as a revision to Meteorology for 
Pilots — CAA Bulletin No. 25, 1941. However, it is more than a revision; it is 
a completely new weather handbook, prepared by the Weather Bureau’s Training 
and Domestic Aviation Sections with major contributions from specialists through 
out the Bureau. 

The Handbook is up-to-date, taking account of the latest research in fields 
such as the jet stream, clear air turbulence, standing waves, and thunderstorms, 
It is also comp lete, as indicated by the chapter titles: The Earth’s Atmosphere, 
Temperature, Pressure, Moisture, Stability of the Air, Clouds, General Circ 
lation — Winds, Air Masses, Frontal Weather, Thunderstorms, Icing and Turbulence, 
Fog and Stratus Clouds, Weather Observations, Weather Charts, Pilots’ Weather 
Information, Flight Planning and Weather, Flying Weather in the United States, 
and Sailplane Weather. A complete meteorological glossary is included. 

The Handbook is designed to provide ‘‘information needed to prepare for 
CAA pilot qualifications examinations.’’ Although complete, the technical dis- 
cussion is as nonmathematical as possible and well illustrated. ‘These two 
characteristics make this book valuable to anyone with an interest in meteorology, 
whether professional or layman. 

Although written for pilots, the first thirteen chapters provide excellent 
scientific material for an introductory or survey course in meteorology or the 
meteorology portion of a general physical geography course for college freshmen 
or high school seniors. The additional chapters, though primarily addressed to 
pilots, professional meteorologists, and others associated with aviation, are inter 
esting and beneficial to the understanding of weather and the modern air age. 


The Social Sciences in Historical Study. A Report of the Committee on 
Historiography. Social Science Research Council Bulletin No. 64, 
New York, 1954. 181 pp. Index of names and Index of subjects. 

The Association of American Geographers is not a member organization of 
the Social Science Research Council nor are geographers, on the whole, par 
ticularly historically minded. It is, therefore, likely that few geographers are 
familiar with S.S.R.C. Bulletin 54, Theory and Practice in Historical Study, a 
report of the Council’s committee on historigraphy for 1943-45. If true, this is 
unfortunate. It is one of the most stimulating and useful of historiographic hand 
books (and historically minded or not, most geographers inevitably write some 
history) and, furthermore, since the younger historians who have been through 
graduate school in the past decade have been widely influenced by study of 
Bulletin 54, a familiarity with its contents and point of view greatly assists one 
in understanding the rather specialized terminology of some historians. 

Now, a decade later, a new committee on historiography has produced 
Bulletin 64, more of a companion to, and extension of Bulletin 54 than a successot 
to it. There is a lengthy introduction to the report in two chapters, an interesting 
summary of concepts and viewpoints in the social sciences (anthropology, 
sociology, demography, social psychology, political science and economics are 
so recognized) in chapter 3, and then successive chapters on “problems of 
historical analysis,’’ (4), ‘‘change and history,’’ (5), ‘“‘Methods: theory and prac- 
tice,’’ (6), and “*The social sciences and the problems of historical synthesis,” 
(7). In general, geographers will profit most from chapter 6, for a good many 
problems there discussed are directly relevant to geographical research of many 
kinds. The subheadings include: documentary method; systematic procedwe; 
scientific verification; methods and logic of science; cumulative analysis, 
certainty, and values; analysis of causation; delimitation; chronological and 
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topical method; quantitative method; comparative method; biographical method; 
and group research. 

The geographers are not recognized as social scientists and the implications 
of a geographical viewpoint in historical research are largely ignored. This is no 
place for a criticism of the report from the special viewpoint of geographers, but 
if they are interested in what historians think of them, or of geography, they will 
get no aid from Bulletin 64. Mackinder and Huntington appear to be the only 
geographers mentioned (in brief bibliographic citations). There is also brief 
reference to theories of environmental determinism and to the significance of the 
physical environment in ‘“‘the extent to which surpluses may be created,’’ and in 
general in the creation of ‘‘rigidities in society.’’ For the writers of the Bulletin 
geography as a social ‘science does not exist, and a geographical viewpoint has 
no importance in historical study. 

Bearing this curious blindness in mind (perhaps the fault is ours) it is, yet, 
a thoroughly worthwhile handbook. Although as different from Anthropology 
Today, and American Geography: Inventory and Prospect, as they are from each 
other, it should be ranked with them as a valuable resource for the intellectual 
training of geographers who, to themselves at least, are in a kind of social science. 
To ignore it because it ignores us would put us in a class with the Manx historian 
who refused to read any of the better historical studies of the British Isles because 
none of them even mentioned the most important island in the kingdom. His 
answer, incidentally, was to write a three volume treatise on the history of The 
Isle of Man, including chapters on ‘‘Manxmen and the American Revolution’’, 
and “Manx Culture and the Rise of Democracy’’, which almost completely ignored 
the United Kingdom. I think we can find better models to emulate in our own 
reaction. 


Annual Map Production Tabulated by Country. Arch C. Gerlach. Library 
of Congress Information Bulletin, April 18, 1955. 2 pp. Reprints available 
from author. 

This list represents a more detailed and more nearly complete tabulation 
than that in the October 25, 1954 Information Bulletin. It is believed to represent 
with reasonable validity the world’s production of security-unclassified maps 
available to libraries in 1951 or 1952. 


A Half Century of Geography — What Next? Department of Geography, 
University of Chicago. 1955. 40 pp. processed. 

This group of papers presented at the alumni reunion June 5, 1954, com- 
memorating the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the Department, has an 
interest and significance far beyond the alumni group and the campus. The papers 
include: The New Department in Its Setting, by Alice Foster; Narrative of Five 
Decades of Geography, by Charles C. Colby; Glimpses of the Decades (photo- 
graphs, of which seven are here published), by Robert S. Platt; The Role of 
Geography in General Education, by Jesse H. Wheeler, Jr.; Geography Teachers 
and Teaching, by C. W. Sorensen. 


Insects of Micronesia. Vol. 1. Introduction, J. Linsey Gressitt. Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1954. viii and 257 pp. Photographs and 


maps text. 

This first volume in the series on insects of Micronesia ‘‘is more than a 
technical preface; it presents a comprehensive survey of the natural history of 
Micronesia that will be of interest to a wide audience,’’ as Director Spoehr says 
in the foreword. 
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Selected Bibliography on The Geography of New York State. Katheryne 
Thomas Whittemore and George B. Cressey. New York—Ontario Division, 
Association of American Geographers. Syracuse, N. Y. 1955. 7 pp., 
mimeographed. 

About 140 items are listed alphabetically by author in this bibliography 
assembled as a New York—Ontario Division project. The emphasis is on state- 
wide and regional publications, covering a broad range of topics. About half of 
the items are papers in professional journals and another fourth are bulletins or 
circulars. More than half of the dated items were published in 1930 or later, 
The Bulletins and Memoirs of the New York State Museum, Water Supply Papers 
of the U. S. Geological Survey and Soil Surveys by the Soil Conservation Service 
include an unstated number of publications. 


Economic Geography. Samuel Newton Dicken. D. C. Heath. Boston. 
569 pp. $6.50. 

This is a new edition, succeeding A Regional Economic Geography (1949), 
with the latest available statistics, an enlarged appendix, several new chapters, 
mew sections in others, and new illustrative material. The 42 chapters are 
arranged in a commodity or industry sequence, each organized internally by regions, 
The stated objective is ‘‘an understanding of the distribution of world production 
seen against the geographic background of the natural and cultural environments 
and viewed in the perspective of time.’’ The generalized production region maps 
are used as end papers. Appendices A and B contain the maps and concise 
descriptions of types of climate (Koppen, modified by Dicken and Hartshorne) 
and soils. Appendix C has statistics of population, production, and trade. 


Symposium on the Geography of Puerto Rico. Edited by Clarence F. Jones 
and Rafael Pico. University of Puerto Rico Press, Rio Piedras. 1955. 
xxviii and 503 pp., 13 plates in pocket. $4.50. 

The 18 papers in this symposium grew out of the Rural Land Classification 
Program conceived by Rafael Pico, directed by Clarence F. Jones, and carried 
out jointly by Northwestern University and the Puerto Rico Planning Board with 
the cooperation of other Puerto Rico government agencies. The field mapping 
was done on 1:10,000 scale aerial photographs by graduate students, accompanied 
by Puerto Rican interviewers who took 6,000 random sample interview schedules, 
Graduate students from Northwestern began the mapping in 1949, and were joined 
in 1950 by graduate students from Wisconsin, Syracuse, Clark, Chicago, Illinois, 
Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, and Washington. Field mapping was completed in 
two years, half the originally scheduled time. 

All but two of the authors participated in the mapping program and those 
two based their chapters on their dissertations on Puerto Rico subjects. The 
program, unique in many ways and particularly needed by Fuerto Rico, was tailored 
to the conditions on the island and the problems to which it was addressed. 
The book is worthy of wide and careful study. 


Transformation — The Story of Modern Puerto Rico. Earl Parker Hanson. 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 1955. xxiii and 416 pp. $5.00. 

This book is from the heart, as the author candidly says. Far from being & 
detached observer, he was in the middle of the events he related. Close to the 
principal figures, sharing their hopes, frustrations and successes, he writes with 
an understanding of the significance of movements and the relation of individuals 
to them. As Rafael Pico says in an affectionate preface, ‘“‘it is a story with 
numerous heroes and few villains.’’ 
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The story of Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap, raising itself to a position 
of dignity and demonstrating the strength of individual and group integrity, is a 
heartening one to us. To stirring masses in many parts of the world it may be 
electrifying. American geographers cannot afford to miss its broad significance. 


Organized Industrial Districts: A Tool for Community Development. 
By Theodore K. Pasma, Area Development Division, Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Commerce. vii and 111 pp. Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
65 cents. 

Although prepared to serve as a development aid for State, local, and private 
industrial organizations, this publication is a valuable reference work for geogra- 
phers interested in urban land-use. Chapter 1, ‘‘An Introduction to Industrial 
Districts,’’ Chapter 7, ‘‘Services and Facilities,’’ and Chapter 9, ‘‘Case Histories 
of Successful Districts,’’ as well as appendixes A, ‘Organized Industrial Districts 
in the United States,’ and B, ‘‘Analysis of National Survey of Industrial Dis- 
tricts,’’ are of primary interest. 

The section on the origin and growth of organized industrial districts in the 
United States brings out that three-fourths of these districts have been established 
since 1940. The rapid growth since 1940 is attributed to general decentralization 
policies followed by industrial concerns and to changes in thinking on industrial 
plant locations since that time. The volume includes an interesting distribution 
map showing the location of organized industrial districts in the United States 
based on a survey carried out by the Area Development Division of the Department 
of Commerce in 1952—53. The statistical analysis of this same survey, Ap- 
pendix B, provides material for further interpretation of the distribution indicated 
on the map as well as data which may be used as reference for urban land-use 
studies in general. For example, most of the districts in the United States are 
located in cities having populations over 100,000, although 20 such planned units 
are located in urban areas having less than 25,000. Case histories for twelve 
selected districts provide a good cross-section of this land-use type and serve to 
illustrate its practical application within the United States. 


Asia, East by South. J. E. Spencer. John Wiley & Sons, New York; 
Chapman & Hall, London. 453 pp. $8.50. 

A cultural geography of Asia is a considerable undertaking and the author 
States with all candor that this is not a final, definitive treatise. Asia is vast 
and teeming with peoples with Oriental cultural patterns at once varied and 
possessed of common traits — patterns and traits not always readily comprehended 
by Occidentals. Our sister disciplines are by no means ready to hand to geography 
the necessary basic data for an understanding of the distribution, characteristics 
and activities of human groups. Statistical information on this area is subject to 
question in greater or lesser degree, generally greater. In the face of all these 
and other difficulties the author is humble but not at all daunted, aware that much 
remains to be said but also aware that he has put together a great quantity of 
information in a new and meaningful way. Without always explicitly saying so, 
the author makes it clear that one must have some understanding of the culture 
of human groups, including the intangible elements of their cultures, before one 
can really understand the geography of the regions they occupy. 

The illustrative material is excellent in some ways and not so good in 
others. It consists of four photographs and 136 figures — all maps, with four 
gtouped maps constituting a single “‘figure’’ in many cases. Some of the maps 
are highly effective, but many are not. Too many maps are not readily readable, 
or unnecessarily large or small. Too many are completely devoid of base map 
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detail, while in some others the drainage pattern obscures the crosshatching, 
Only rarely does a map carry any geographic names at all, or show by symbol the 
location of even the major cities as reference points. On the other hand, the 
maps are well coordinated with the text and there are many of them. 

The author presents the volume as ‘‘a contribution to a more complete 
understanding of the Orient,’’ which it certainly is. Geographers will increasingly 
take account of cultures and culture elements. Some, many perhaps, will do it 
sooner or better because of this book. 


Gazetteer No. 1. British East Africa. Board on Geographic Names. 
Washington. 601 pp. 8 x 10 inches. For sale by Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. $2.75, paper cover. 

This is the first of a series of gazetteers of official standard names released 
for public sale, incorporating the results of the official standardization activities 
carried on by the Board on Geographic Names and the Department of the Interior, 
It contains about 24,700 names, including cross-referenced variants, 7,000 in 
Kenya, 10,700 in Tanganyika, 5,300 in Uganda, and 1,700 in Zanzibar. The 
publication, superseding all previous BGN lists of names in these countries, 
gives for each standard name a designation of the kind of entity to whichit 
applies, such as populated place or mountain, the coordinates of latitude and 
longitude to the nearest minute, and a code reference to a map or map series on 
which the feature may be located by its standard name or a recognizable variant. 
The foreword includes a glossary of the generic terms occurring in the names 
and a list of the maps to which code reference is made. 


Water Rights in Areas of Ground—Water Mining. H. E. Thomas. Geological 
Survey Circular No. 347. 1955. iv and 16 pp., one map in text. Free on 
application to the Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
This brief circular offers a useful summary and discussion of water law and 
court decisions, with a map showing broad areas of appropriative vs land owner 
ship rights and areas of moisture surplus or deficiency. 


Planning 1954. Proceedings of the Annual National Planning Conference. 
American Society of Planning Officials. 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
212 pp. 

This stimulating volume contains contributions by 53 different authors, 
among them geographer Rafael Pico of Puerto Rico. There are four papers in 
addition to the presidential address by Francis A. Pitkin, six discussion sessions, 
seven clinics, a workshop on metropolitan problems and a forum for suburban 
officials. The session topics cover a wide range — new communities, service 
districts, urban renewal, metropolitan areas, small communities, fiscal planning, 
historical areas, zoning, planner training and recruitment, and state-wide planning. 


Land Forms of Grand Cayman Island, British West Indies. Edwin Doran, Jr. 
The Texas Journal of Science, vol. xv, no. 4. December 1954. pp. 360- 
377. Reprints available from author, Dept. of Geography, University of 
Texas, Austin. 
This paper on an island about which relatively little has been written is 
based on field work during 1949. It deals with submarine features as well as the 
subaerial ones which are largely solution phenomena or beach forms. 
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The Pacific Northwest. 2d edition. Otis W. Freeman & Howard H. Martin, 
editors. John Wiley & Sons, New York; Chapman & Hall, London. xiv and 
540 pp. $8.50. 

A complete revision of the volume published in 1942, with thirteen new 
authors among the thirty contributors and much new illustrative material. The 
major plan of the book is retained; one new chapter on modern economic history 
is added; a half dozen chapters are rearranged. The text is almost wholly re- 
written. The geographers of the Northwest, with an assist from several colleagues 
in other disciplines, have provided a comprehensive treatment of this increasingly 
important section of the country. 


AVAILABLE NOW 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY: INVENTORY AND PROSPECT 


edited by 


Preston E. James 
and 
Clarence F. Jones 
with 


John K. Wright 


as consulting editor 


This book was prepared by a committee of outstanding geographers and 
published by Syracuse University Press for the Association of American 
Geographers. 

Price $6.00 
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Saree Copies of AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY: INVENTORY 
AND PROSPECT 


POUeTTTITICTI Tiere eer 


MAIL TO: Central Office, 
Association of American Geographers, 
The Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Make checks payable to the ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHERS 





The most authoritative, up-to-date, 
readable book on the subject exte 





LAND OF 
THE 500 MILLION 


A Geography of China 
GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


Maxwell Professor of Geography, Syracuse University 


McGRAW-HILL SERIES IN GEOGRAPHY 
IN PRESS 


This is an interpretation of a significant culture and of an 
important part of the earth—CHINA. 

















ABOUT THE BOOK 











As a study in geography, it forms a preface to current political and economi¢ | 
problems. There is an encyclopedic array of facts, but the treatment is || 
readable and meaningful. The central focus of the book is “man and his 
activities (social, economic, and political)”; at the same time there is @ ~ 
thorough analysis of the environmental base. "The volume ranges over a broad | 
field, from geology and meteorology to economy and geopolitics. It includes ~ 
an evaluation of potentials under the Communists. These ideas are all tied | 
to specific places. The excellent new maps and the wealth of fine recent — 
photographs obtained with great difficulty give the book as strong an appeal 
visually as it has content-wise. 








Here is a comprehensive picture of land and life which will remain ‘ 
the definitive volume for many years. 


Another first by GEORGE B. CRESSEY 





ASIA’S LANDS AND PEOPLES — 


McGRAW-HILL SERIES IN GEOGRAPHY 
Second edition. 597 pages, $10.00 (text edition available) 


This encyclopedic and definitive survey takes its place as the standard treatise 
on Asiatic geography. The first volume approached from an American point 
of view, it presents a comprehensive analysis of the physical environment and 
human problems of Asia, with special emphasis on China, Japan, the entire 
Soviet Union, and India. Although this is a book of facts, it is also one of 
ideas and is written with an understanding of the people and their national 
problems. Considerable attention is given to the post-war aspects of geostrategy. 
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